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The teaching of salesmanship has jumped by leaps and bounds during the last 
few years. School administrators are discovering thet this subject is one that 
should be taught to more students. If you want to offer functional training, here 
is a subject that will function in the lives of your graduates. 


IF you want to obtain a book that will function well in your class, be sure to use 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP. A\n investigation will prove to you 
that this is the most widely used book in its field. There is no particular secret in 
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you will find that FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP presents the subject 
in understandable terms and helps the student to put the principles into practice 
through interesting questions, problems, and projects. You can obtain a work- 
book to aid you in efective teaching. The teachers’ manual will give you many 
helpful suggestions. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Education for Progress 


Although the ‘‘Progressive Education’? movement seems to concern itself 
very little with commerce courses and teachers, many of us are watching it 
with a great deal of interest. 


Some experimenters in the field are following a course which seems to in- 
vite only inadequate results. They are carrying to extremes the worthy idea of 
“learning to do by doing.’’ On the ground that a student will remember facts and 
principles better and will be better able to evaluate their applications if he 
discovers them for himself, the experimenters are trying to get him to acquire 
nearly all his Bnowledge by making for him situations in which, while he 
searches, digs, experiments, or just plays around, facts and principles may 
suddenly appear and new ideas may ‘‘pop into his head.’’ I suggested to a 
science teacher that the ideal way to teach the Law of Floating Bodies by this 
method would be to put each student into a well-filled bath tub and let him 
play around with a cake of floating soap until the sudden realization of the Law 
caused him to jump up and shout ‘‘Eureka!”’ 


‘‘Learning to do by doing’’ would be an excellent way for a student to get 
his education if he had time by this method to acquire all the knowledge he 
should have, but the day has long passed when the mastery of the three R’s 
and a little history and language can be called an adequate education. The 
amount of valuable knowledge that the educational world has to offer is in- 
creasing rapidly year by year. The percentage of it that a student can absorb 
during his school life is going to become smaller and smaller to the point of in- 
significance unless we can devise methods of accelerating the learning process 
and increasing the student’s capacity to acquire, retain, and apply knowledge. 


It would be ridiculous to suggest that every new generation of students be 
obliged to learn to make automobiles, radios, and all the thousands of mechani- 
cal devices we enjoy, before being permitted to use them. It seems just as 
ridiculous to require them to grope and to drudge for knowledge which we can 
easily give them. Let us take the attitude that we are serving our students, not 
working them. Let us gladly give them as quickly as possible all the knowledge 
we have to offer, including the best techniques we have devised for searching 
for more knowledge. The sooner they reach the level we have attained in any 
field, the better will they be able with youth and enthusiasm to try to climb 
beyond that level. This may not be ‘‘Progressive Education,’’ but I believe it is 
something better—Education for Progress. 


Davd E 


Director of Commerce Department, New Trier 

Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois; and 

Chairman, Chicago Area Business Education 
Directors’ Association 
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Selling’ Commercial Education 


by 
R. G. Walters 
Director of Teacher Training and Personnel Officer 
Grove City College 


Grove City, Pennsylvania 


OF ALL secondary school curricula, 
one might expect that the commercial cur- 
riculum would receive the most publicity. 
The commercial curriculum does get the 
most publicity, not because commercial edu- 


communities, but much of the information 
that one secures in talking to parents and 
business men is also actually incorrect. 
Some time ago I encountered a good example 
of such misinformation in a conversation 


cation deserves more pub- 
licity than do other fields 
of education, but because 
commercial education 
deals with business, and it 
is natural to suppose that 
modern business methods 
would be used in aiding 
it to function. 

Granted that, in so far 
as its records are con- 
cerned, the commercial 
department is generally 
handled in a more busi- 
nesslike way than are 
other departments—per- 





Every teacher and many ad- 
ministrators will welcome 
Professor Walters’ series of 
two articles on ‘‘ ‘Selling’ 
Commercial Education.” 
The subject matter in this 
series will be of direct inter- 
est to public schools as well 
as private schools. The sec- 
ond article in the series will 
be devoted to the various 
mediums that can be used in 
‘selling’? commercial edu- 
cation. 


with a man who has a 
reputation for being well- 
informed on most subjects. 
We were discussing the 
question of admitting com- 
mercial graduates to col- 
lege, when to my surprise 
he said that he did not see 
how any college could 
admit a student who had 
spent most of his time in 
high school merely prac- 
ticing penmanship. Upon 
my questioning him, he 
admitted that commercial 
students do study a little 


haps because the commer- 
cial department specializes 





bookkeeping, shorthand, 








in records—unfortunately, 
when it comes to “selling” the commercial 
curriculum to those who should be interested 
in it, we find that little or nothing is being 
done in most high schools. This neglect may 
be due to the fact that many schools still 
limit their commercial work to the clerical 
subjects, and that neither the commercial 
faculty nor the commercial students think 
sufficiently in terms of “‘selling.” It may be 
due to the fact that, in some communities, 
school officials frown upon attempts to give 
the commercial curriculum much publicity. 
It may be due to the fact that many com- 
mercial curricula are so inadequate that 
they do not deserve much publicity. Or it 
may be attributed to the fact that some 
commercial teachers are required to teach 
so many different subjects that they do not 
have the necessary time to devote to pub- 
licity work. Whatever the cause, we must 
admit that the average citizen shows an 
amazing amount of ignorance regarding the 
commercial department of his high school. 
Not only is there a lack of information 
regarding the commercial course in most 
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and typewriting, but he 
understood that most of 
their time was devoted to practicing pen- 
manship. The most amusing thing about 
this whole incident was the fact that the 
particular high school in question does not 
offer penmanship, although it might well 
do so, judging from the handwriting of 
the graduates. Here was a college graduate 
who prided himself on his interest in com- 
munity activities, but who made the most 
absurd statements regarding the commer- 
cial department of his high school. He 
apparently did not know that the school 
which he is helping to support through taxa- 
tion offers courses in general business, com- 
mercial law, salesmanship, advertising, and 
commercial geography; nor did he know 
that all commercial students are required to 
study four years of English as well as a year 
of history and a year of general science. 
Many similar cases can be found in every 
town and city, and the sad thing is that the 
educated people of a community are just as 
liable to be ignorant of what is being done 
in the commercial department as are the 
uneducated. But, are these people wholly to 
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blame for their ignorance regarding the com- 
mercial curriculum? Aren’t those in charge 
of the commercial department largely re- 
sponsible for this unfortunate condition? 
Shouldn’t the commercial faculty be ex- 
pected to “‘sell” their own work? After all, 
business firms advertise, professional men 
welcome every opportunity for ethical pub- 
licity, churches run announcements in the 
daily papers, baseball teams and movie 
actors and actresses employ highly paid 
publicity agents, and society leaders see to 
it that the world learns of their achievements 
through the society pages of the newspapers. 
Why shouldn’t commercial teachers give 
publicity to the work of the commercial 
department? Perhaps, if all citizens were 
conscientious in their civic duties, they 
would visit the schools or investigate the 
commercial curricula for themselves. But, 
we must take things as they are, not as they 
should be under ideal conditions, and so if 
the mountain will not go to Mahomet, 
Mahomet will have to go to the mountain. 


WHO SHOULD BE REACHED IN A PUBLICITY 
PROGRAM? ‘The woeful ignorance regarding 
commercial education is not confined to any 
particular group of people. It may even be 
found within the schools which offer com- 
mercial curricula. Many superintendents 
and principals, for example, although quite 
sympathetic toward commercial education, 
still think of it in terms of the commercial 
curriculum of fifteen or twenty years ago. 
They talk glibly of the number and per- 
centage of commercial students in their 
schools, but they do not know whether the 
commercial subjects offered adequately pre- 
pare for the jobs which are open in the com- 
munity. They know the number of students 
who have passed or failed in the commercial 
subjects, but they frequently lack a know]l- 
edge of the standards of achievement which 
determined the passing or failing of the 
students. And as for the academic teachers, 
although unfortunately many of them are 
prejudiced against commercial subjects, we 
must admit that their prejudices are due 
almost entirely to their ignorance of the 
aims and ideals of commercial education. 
Substitute knowledge of the commercial 
curriculum for the ignorance, and the preju- 
dices will rapidly disappear. 


Perhaps the group most deserving of pity 
among the many groups which lack a knowl- 
edge of the commercial curriculum, are the 
students just entering high school. Many 
schools not only lack a well-planned guidance 
program; but they also fail to assist new 
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students in any way in their selection of a 
proper curriculum. As a consequence stu- 
dents have only the vaguest idea of the 
meaning of classical curriculum, scientific 
curriculum, general curriculum, industrial 
curriculum, and commercial curriculum, 
but in spite of this they are forced, often- 
times in the space of a few minutes, to 
choose a curriculum which will be the basis 
of their future life’s work. They therefore 
elect the commercial course because they 
think it is easy; or, if they are naturally 
bright or ambitious, they steer clear of it 
because they have heard that only the 
“dumb ones” elect the commercial course. 
Neither group knows much about the nature 
of the commercial subjects; they know still 
less about the opportunities for employment 
in the business world; and they know almost 
nothing about the qualifications for success 
in various business jobs. Parents are, in 
many cases, even more ignorant about com- 
mercial work than are their children, and 
consequently, they are seldom in a position 
to advise their sons and daughters wisely. 

One might suppose that at least the em- 
ployers of the graduates of our commercial 
departments would be thoroughly familiar 
with present-day commercial education, but 
such, unfortunately, is not always the case. 
Many employers are self-made men and 
never attended high school. Some attended 
high schools which offered no commercial 
work. Still others took the commercial 
course in high school, but so long ago that 
their concepts of commercial education based 
on their educational experiences are wholly 
erroneous. A few employers may be found 
in every town, who actually do not know 
that a commercial course is offered in their 
high school, or if they know that one is 
offered, they know almost nothing of the 
subjects taught or of the kinds of positions 
for which the school attempts to prepare 
students. Most of them have never been in 
a high school building since they themselves 
graduated, and they would be amazed at the 
equipment of a modern commercial depart- 
ment. 

Then we have the great mass of taxpayers 
who are called upon to support commercial 
education through their payments into the 
state and city treasuries. In these days of 
overtaxation, every taxpayer is justified in 
demanding an accounting of the money 
spent in public service, and this applies to 
money spent in schools as well as to money 
spent for relief, national defense, police pro- 
tection, and the thousand and one other 
functions of the national, state, and local 
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governments. If such is the case, commercial 
teachers must be prepared to justify the 
spending of the taxpayers’ money on the 
commercial educational program as a whole. 
They must be further prepared to show that 
each commercial subject taught warrants 
the amount of money being spent upon it; 
and finally they must be prepared to justify 
the spending of money for expensive office 
equipment. Such explanations and such 
justifications can best be given in a well- 
planned publicity program for the commer- 
cial curriculum. Unquestionably, the tax- 
paying group will be the largest group which 
will have to be “‘sold”’ on commercial educa- 
tion, and since they have to foot. the bills, 
the taxpayers are, next to the high school 
students themselves, the most important 
group to be considered. 

Finally, commercial teachers must “sell” 
high school commercial education to the 
colleges. When we consider the matter im- 
partially, we can hardly blame the colleges 
for their unwillingness to grant unlimited 
entrance credit for commercial subjects. In 
the first place, commercial subjects are tra- 
ditionally not a part of the secondary school 
program, and many small high schools still 
offer nothing of a business nature. Other 
high schools still consider the commercial 
department as a dumping ground for in- 
competents. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that colleges are slow in granting credit for 
commercial work when high schools them- 
selves intimate through their treatment of 
commercial subjects that such subjects are 
not of so high a grade as are academic sub- 
jects. In the second place, a very few of the 
faculty members of colleges and universities 
have studied secondary commercial subjects. 
This situation is true even of the faculty 
members of college departments of com- 
merce and business administration. In the 
third place, such a small percentage of high 
school commercial graduates enter college 
that, up to recent years, the matter of grant- 
ing entrance credit for commercial work has 
not been a great problem. With the ten- 
dency for high school academic students to 
elect commercial subjects, however, the 
problem of granting credit for commercial 
work is increasing in importance. Finally, 
and most important of all, little effort has 
heretofore been made to educate college 
faculty members as to the nature of high 
school commercial work. Since, however, 
the question of familiarizing college faculties 
with high school commercial work is of 
greater importance to the high schools than 
it is to colleges, and since the source of in- 
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formation is the high schools, and not in the 
colleges, the initiative in educating college 
instructors regarding high school commercial 
work should naturally be taken by high 
school teachers. 


~ 


KNOW WHAT YOU ARE SELLING. One of the 
first principles of selling is obtaining a knowl- 
edge of the goods. We cannot sell what we 
do not know. This is just as true in selling 
commercial education as it is in selling hams 
or automobiles. The commercial teacher 
who plans a publicity campaign for the com- 
mercial curriculum of his high school must 
be sure that he understands thoroughly 
every detail of the curriculum. He should 
know why certain commercial subjects are 
offered, and why certain commercial sub- 
jects which are taught in other schools are 
not offered. He should be able to explain 
why some subjects are required and why 
others are electives, and he should be ready 
to tell why a full year is devoted to one 
subject, and only a semester to another. 
Unless he has good reasons for every item 
in the curriculum he can hardly expect to 
convince others of their value. 

Moreover, his knowledge of the commer- 
cial work of his school should not be limited 
to the subjects taught. He should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the standards of 
achievement set up, and be able to explain 
why those standards have been adopted. 
He should know the qualifications for success 
in various business jobs, and he should have 
at his command facts and figures regarding 
the placement of commercial graduates, and 
the entrance of commercial graduates into 
higher institutions of learning. 


THE ETHICS INVOLVED. Certain well-recog- 
nized ethical standards govern the selling of 
goods and services. These same ethical 
standards should govern the “selling” of 
commercial education. We who are often 
critical of business practices, and who are 
educating a generation which we hope will 
carry high ethical principles into business, 
must not ourselves give cause for criticism 
in our attempts to sell commercial educa- 
tion. It may be well, therefore, to consider 
the application of some of the accepted 
ethical standards to the selling of commer- 
cial education. 

First of all, we have the principle that the 
salesman should never attack his competi- 
tors. It is not only in poor taste, but it is 
also poor business, for the practice of knock- 
ing one’s competitors always reacts against 
the knocker. Nothing is more boring than 
having to listen to a knocker, and the listener 
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frequently and rightly concludes that it is 
all a matter of “sour grapes,” and that the 
one who does the knocking is himself a 
failure. 

In “selling” the commercial curriculum, 
we may make ourselves believe that we 
have two types of competition to meet— 
the competition of other schools offering 
commercial courses, and the competition of 
academic courses in our own school. As a 
matter of fact, there is little real competi- 
tion in either case. The high school, the 
private business school, and the college have 
different functions to perform, and each has 
a distinct place in our educational system. 
What is needed is closer cooperation and 
more harmony between these three educa- 
tional agencies, not attacks upon one another. 

Equally unethical are the attacks made 
on academic subjects by some commercial 
teachers. Fortunately, these attacks are 
becoming fewer, but there is no excuse for 
any of them. The mere fact that a few 
academic teachers occasionally knock the 
commercial curriculum, is not a sufficient 
reason for commercial teachers’ following 
the unethical example. And yet it is difficult 
to talk to some commercial teachers for any 
length of time without having to listen to 
their open attacks upon or insinuations 
about certain academic subjects. The sooner 
all teachers, commercial and academic alike, 
accept the fact that there is a need for all 
subjects—commercial, academic, and in- 
dustrial—and that no system of education 
can pretend to be democratic which does not 
include all fields (although not necessarily 
in one community), the better it will be for 
everyone concerned. Respect by the general 
public, by the student body, and by non- 
commercial educators for the commercial 
program can never be achieved by knocking. 
Commercial educators must learn what 
successful business men learned long ago— 
that a successful product is sold on its own 
merits, and not because of the defects of a 
competing product. 

A second form of unethical selling practice 
we must avoid is that of misrepresenting the 
commercial curriculum. But, someone will 
ask, “How can-one misrepresent the com- 
mercial curriculum?” While it is probably 
true that the majority of high schools pre- 
pare their graduates rather well for positions 
as stenographers, bookkeepers, and sales- 
people, yet there are many high schools, the 
graduates of which must afterwards attend 
other schools before they are ready to hold 
business jobs. Some high school teachers 
are very frank in explaining to those inter- 
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ested that their courses do not fully prepare 
students for business. No complaint can be 
made about the ethics of such a policy, al- 
though one cannot help but wonder why a 
high school does not set its standards high 
enough so that its graduates can hold simple 
jobs. That, however, is beside the point. 
At least. there is no misrepresentation. On 
the other hand, there are schools in which 
students, parents, and employers are led to 
believe that graduates are fitted to hold 
positions, when, as a matter of fact, they 
are not, and all three groups are sadly dis- 
illusioned when graduates fail in business 
jobs. The result is often a feeling of bitter- 
ness toward the high school teachers and 
school officials by graduates and parents, 
and a feeling of suspicion toward high school 
commercial education by employers. 

THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE. The successful 
salesman of today grasps every opportunity 
to render service to his customers. This 
same idea should be kept in mind by the 
commercial teacher in “selling’”’ commercial 
education. A comparatively small amount 
of effort in selling the commercial curricu- 
lum, when accompanied by service which 
builds up good will, is worth a much greater 
expenditure of effort which results only in 
friction and suspicion. 

The commercial teacher can best show 
his desire to be of service by the attitude 
he takes in “selling” his course to those 
who should be interested. He may take the 
attitude, “Here is the information about the 
commercial curriculum; take it or leave it,” 
or he can really endeavor to be helpful in 
explaining the curriculum to students, pa- 
rents, and employers. He may stay after 
school to discuss the curriculum to some 
befuddled student or worried parent; he 
may call at the office of an employer to ex- 
plain personally how the curriculum will fit 
students for his work; he may go over the 
curriculum in a kindly way with a colleague 
in the academic department instead of argu- 
ing heatedly with him; or he may dig up 
cost figures for the taxpayer who “‘must be 
shown.” These are examples of simple 
forms of service which will be appreciated. 

In the next article, I shall discuss a num- 
ber of possible mediums for advertising and 
selling commercial education. The second 
article will touch upon the following activi- 
ties and mediums as means of selling com- 
mercial education: assembly programs, plays, 
debates, student periodicals, service clubs, 
exhibits, demonstrations, window displays, 
newspapers, placement work, and a variety 
of other mediums. 
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A Guidance Program in Junior Business Training 


Walter W. Stromberg 


Rancocas Valley Regional High School 
Mount Holly, New Jersey 


INTRODUCTION. ‘The main pur- 
pose of this report is to provide 
data which will enable the teacher 
to deal more effectively with 
guidance problems of students. 
If we know in advance something 
of the students’ native ability, or 
lack of it, we can guide them more 
intelligently so far as the individual 
student is concerned. It is certain 
that the basic training or back- 
ground available in the study of 
commercial work varies tremen- 
dously with the individual student, 
although all in any group may 
have had approximately the same 
opportunity to acquire the fundamental 
education necessary to the professional 
practice of commercial work. The differ- 
ences may be due to native or acquired 
abilities. It seems, therefore, eminently 
worth while to endeavor to construct some 
measure by which the capacity for success 
in various commercial occupations may be 
practiced with a great deal of accuracy. 
This report aims to supply the teacher with 
very definite data helpful in the classifica- 
tion of students, in discovering their weak- 
nesses, and in shaping the instruction to 
solve individual problems. 


purpose. A general survey of the students 

in the commercial department indicated 
that a larger than normal percentage of the 
students were not adapted to commercial 
work. The situation was especially reflected 
in the junior and senior years. The voca- 
tional projects undertaken by the students 
in the office practice group were: acting as 
secretary to teachers, acting as treasurer of 
school clubs, and making general office re- 
ports. These projects indicated the follow- 
ing shortcomings of the commercial students: 
1. English 

a. Word Usage 

b. Sentence Structure 

ce. Grammar 

d. Spelling 


. Transcription Efficiency 

. Typewriting Efficiency 

. Command of Fundamental Principles of Arithmetic 
. Understanding of Business Procedures 

. Quality of Handwriting 
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The following study and report 
were undertaken in the junior 
business course, which is a first- 
year exploratory course. It is a re- 
quirement for students in the civic 
or general course as well as for 
students in the commercial course. 

In this course the teacher will 
recognize the interests as well as 
the needs of the students. The 
vocational and economic effective- 
ness justifies the inclusion of junior 
business in the curriculum of all 
secondary schools. This subject 
not only meets fully the vocational 
needs of those students who must 
leave school and enter business before 
completing the more advanced business 
courses, but also provides the foundation on 
which the superstructure of advanced busi- 
ness courses can be safely built, and the 
gauge for measuring fitness by temperament 
and aptitude for business life. This subject, 
as the name implies, is a real introduction 
to business. It meets the four chief require- 
ments of the junior high school—informa- 
tion, exploration, guidance, and character 
training. It is a general preview of the field 
of business. 


The first-year students have an eager 
desire to get ahead in life. They are prone 
to demand of the school such purely voca- 
tional courses as shorthand and accounting 
for which they may be insufficiently 
equipped. The teacher of junior business 
training is in a key position to discover 
interests, problems, and aspirations of each 
student in his classes in order to guide the 
student into the selection of the course of 
study. 

The commercial course is subdivided into 
the accounting and secretarial groups; there- 
fore, this study was prepared and adjusted 
in an effort to guide students into the re- 
spective fields as their aptitudes indicated. 
The results of the report were also used as 
. basis for contemplated change of curricu- 
um. 


In a school system that promotes on a 
yearly basis, a misguided student is often a 
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junior or senior before an adjustment can be 
effected, thereby the possibility of a five- 
year high school course may be the result. 

This chart was assembled in mid-year in 
the junior business training course and made 
available for guidance of the first-year stu- 
dents. 

The factors of the chart aid the teacher in 
commercial guidance. The I. Q. is an indi- 
cation of the mental ability of the student. 
The mathematics term grade and the junior 
business training term grade may indicate 
aptitudes toward bookkeeping in so far as 
the two subjects form the background for 
this course. 

The possibilities in course selection in 
stenography are based upon the results of 
the Standardized Nelson High School Eng- 
lish test, the English grade, the handwriting 
score, and the Hoke Prognostic Test of 
Stenographic Ability. These knowledge 
powers constitute the essential background 
for stenographic ability. 

The Hoke Prognostic Test of Stenographic 
Ability consists of seven parts: 


1. Motor Reaction. Both typewriting and 
shorthand require rapid and skillful motor 
reactions—the tapping of keys and the 
making of various symbols on paper. Test 1 
is an attempt to provide a measure of a 
closely analogous motor reaction. The 
making of marks in the spaces, as explained 
in the directions of this test, requires a sort 
of movement of the fingers, wrist, or arm 
somewhat similar to that required in tap- 
ping typewriter keys or making shorthand 
characters. 


2. Speed of Writing. Success in stenog- 
raphy depends, to some extent, upon speed 


in writing shorthand notes. This factor 
may reasonably be expected to correlate 
highly with speed in longhand writing, since 
shorthand outlines involve fundamentally 
the same movements as longhand letters. 

3. Quality of Writing. This is also im- 
portant for success in stenography since 
upon it, in part, depends the ability to read 
one’s notes. Quality of longhand penman- 
ship may reasonably be expected to correlate 
rather highly with quality of shorthand 
penmanship. 

The Leonard P. Ayres Measuring Scale 
for Handwriting was the basis in determin- 
ing this grade. 

4. Speed of Reading. One who reads rap- 
idly in longhand may read rapidly in short- 
hand. There would seem to be a consider- 
able number of identical elements in the 
two processes, so that one might expect 
some carry over. If this proves to be the 
case, it should be worth while to measure 
speed of reading in advance. 


5. Memory. The stenographic student 
must remember not only outlines, word 
signs, and phrases, but sometimes retain in 
mind, also, whole sentences when dictation 
is given in a too rapid spurt. This test is an 
attempt to measure memory under some- 
what similar circumstances. 


6. Spelling. In stenography it is important 
that one be able, not only to spell the words 
in shorthand, or at the typewriter, but also 
to spell them rapidly. This test is an at- 
tempt to measure not only spelling ability, 
but also speed of spelling. 

7. Symbols. In shorthand the association 
and rapid substitution of symbols is evi- 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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Adams, Ruth......... 96 | C | 167} C B 65 | 458 | Stenography, Typewriting, Bookkeeping 
Powell, Nola......... 88 | A |115| D C 55 | 311 | Bookkeeping 
Halpin, George.......| 85 | C | 100} C D | 30 | 321 | Recommend Change to Civic Course 
Nelson, Grace........| 116} E | 164] B B 70 | 488 | Stenography, Typewriting 
Taylor, Albert........| 80] C 88 | D | D | 40 | 278 | Recommend Change to Civic Course 
Clie, Some.....<.....] Bi © 1 Ot & B 85 | 447 | Stenography, Typewriting, Bookkeeping 





Grade Values: A—Ezcellent; B—Good; C—Average; D—Below Average; E—Failure. 
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A Survey of College Entrance Requirements 


John W. Rau, Jr., and J. Raymond Smith 
New Trier High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


IN ATTEMPTING at New Trier Town- 
ship High School to work out recommenda- 
tions leading to a business curriculum more 
satisfactorily adjusted to current needs and 
opportunities, the committee found itself 
handicapped by the lack of recent, objective 
data covering college entrance requirements. 
It was determined, therefore, to obtain the 
desired information through a questionnaire 


the reason that its introduction as a high 
school subject was known to be under con- 
sideration by some of the schools. 

In discussions bearing on the problem of 
business curriculum adjustment, two ques- 
tions are practically certain to come up for 
consideration. The first relates to the num- 
ber of units of the traditional “academ c”’ 
subjects required for admission by the vari- 


study of the admission 
requirements of American 
four-year liberal arts col- 
leges, teachers colleges, 
and technical schools. Ac- 
cordingly, in November, 
1935, a questionnaire was 
prepared and mailed to a 
random selection of ap- 
proximately 450 institu- 
tions located throughout 
the United States. Two 
hundred sixty-six of the 
questionnaires were re- 
turned, completed and 
signed by the registrars of 
the cooperating institu- 
tions. The information 
thus gained has proved to 
be so generally useful that 
it is thought it should be 
made available to others 
who are faced with similar 





Editor’s Note: This survey 
of college entrance require- 
ments is one of the outstand- 
ing contributions to com- 
mercial education in recent 
years. The survey was con- 
ducted under the joint aus- 
pices of the business curricu- 
lum committee of New Trier 
High School, Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, and the Chicago Area 
Business Education Direc- 
tors’ Association. J. R. Smith 
acted as chairman of the 
business curriculum com- 
mittee of the New Trier High 
School, and John W. Rau 
acted as secretary. David C. 
Johnson of New Trier High 
School is chairman of the 
Chicago Area Business Edu- 
cation Directors’ Association. 
The complete survey in mim- 
eographed form can be ob- 
tained for 40 cents from the 
authors. 


ous colleges. The second 
is concerned with the na- 
ture and extent of the 
regulations governing the 
acceptance of the “non- 
academic” subjects. In- 
cluded in this category are 
practically all of the sub- 
jects taught in the com- 
mercial department. Ec- 
onomics, although to a 
considerable extent taught 
in the commercial depart- 
ment, is quite generally 
accepted in fulfillment of 
academic requirements, as 
a part of the social studies 
group. 

Table I, accompanying 
this report, shows a fre- 
quency tabulation of aca- 
demic subject require- 
ments. From an examina- 





problems. A. statistical 








summary of the survey is 

presented herein. A mimeographed tabula- 
tion showing detailed information for each 
of the 266 cooperating institutions may be 
had by writing to David E. Johnson, New 
Trier Book Store, Winnetka, Illinois. <A 
nominal charge of 40 cents is asked to cover 
the cost of the survey. 


The section of the questionnaire relating 
to high school commercial subjects was de- 
signed to conform rather closely to the 
range of subjects offered in the business 
education departments of the high schools 
of the Chicago area. The only subject in- 
cluded in the list, which is not offered by 
any of these schools, is marketing. It was 
thought advisable to include this subject for 
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tion of this table it is 
apparent that English and 
mathematics yet occupy substantially strong 
positions with the colleges. This probably is 
as it should be. In our opinion little argument 
can be sustained against the desirability of 
a strong background in English as an essen- 
tial prerequisite for effective college work. 
Also, students expecting to pursue technical 
courses in college doubtless have need for 
the prerequisites in mathematics. However, 
the data relating to the other three academic 
fields—science, social studies, and languages 
—may be studied by the business educator 
with considerable profit. 


To the traditionalist who voices the time- 
worn defense that substantial minimal re- 
quirements in these three fields are necessary 
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TABLE I 
*NUMBER OF ACADEMIC UNITS REQUIRED FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 








The data show the number of colleges out of a total of 266 requiring the number of units indicated 


| by the columnar headings 
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| ae oe cy 
SUBJECTS | No Re- 1 to 2to|2to|]2to 3 to 

| quire- 1 1% | 2 2 | 2% 3 4 5 3.13%] 4 4 5 6 

| ment | Unit | Units) Units| Units} Units} Units} Units} Units] Units} Units] Units} Units} Units} Units 

| —EEE —e EEE 

| 
English........ | 22 ee: Pn ae a ee 8 |... a 211 24 
Mathmetics.... | 39 18} 1 - 138 | 17 | 27 23 | 2 1 
Science........ | 110 | 109 2 | 21 “> ee ie 
Social Science.. | 79 | 119 | 7 2 30 | |} @)... ‘i hii, ee ey ee: ee 
Languages..... | 117 te oe 96 |.....| 2 | 1 inf eer. ae 5 6 1 

| | | | | | 


























*Based upon 266 replies to the questionnaire 


to serve the boy or girl preparing for college, 
the following facts may be at least interest- 
ing. With reference to science, 41.4 per cent 
of the colleges reporting have no require- 
ment, while another 40.9 per cent require 
but one unit. Twenty-nine and seven-tenths 
per cent of the colleges have no social studies 
requirement, while an additional 44.7 per 
cent require only a single unit. In the lan- 
guages 44 per cent of the colleges have no 





wish to indicate that we appreciate the un- 
doubted educational values of these courses, 
particularly the social studies. However, 
all high school pupils should be made aware 
of the fact that there is a large group of 
first-ranking colleges and universities that 
have made a broad departure from tradi- 
tional classical admission requirements. This 
information in specific form also should be 
carried to parents, teachers, advisers, and 





entrance requirements, while the next 36.1 general school administrators. Let us now 
per cent are satisfied with two units. We examine the attitude of the colleges toward 


TABLE II 
CREDIT ACCEPTED FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


*UNITS OF BUSINESS 

















Maximum Number of 


Colleges Accepting Either the Number of Units Indicated, 
Units Accepted 


Or More Than That Number 


























Number of | Number of Number of | Number of | Percentage of 
Units | Colleges | Units | Colleges Colleges 
}} } 
**Any No. 21 **Any No. 21 

12 | 1 | 12 22 | 
11 1 11 23 
10 1 10 24 

9 Q I 9 26 | 

8 7 8 33 | 

7% 1 7% 34 

7 4 ’ 38 

6% 1 6% 39 a 
6 22 6 61 *##20 9 
5% 2 5% 63 23.7 
5 42 5 105 39.5 
44 1 4% 106 39.8 
4 82 + 188 70.7 
3% 3 3% 191 71.8 
3 43 3 234 88.0 
26 1 2% 235 88.3 
2 15 Q 250 94.0 
1 a 1 256 96.2 
0 10 0 | 

266 
*Based upon 266 replies to the questionnaire. 


**Twenty-one of the 266 colleges will accept high-ranking graduates of approved high schools with no specific subject re- 
quirement. However, it cannot be assumed that these colleges will accept students solely on the basis of nonacademic preparation. 
It is to be assumed, rather, that they are willing to rely upon the judgment of the high schools that students recommended have 
the proper educational background for, and are capable of duing satisfactory college work. 

As these statistics include the twenty-one colleges not indicating specific subject requirements, it is hardly safe to impute 
any substantial reliability to the figures showing number and percentage of colleges accepting 6, 644, 7, etc., or more units of busie 
ness credit. However, it is felt that the figures showing number and percentage of colleges accepting up to five or more units of 
business education credit are substantially reliable. 
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the acceptance of business subjects in ful- 
fillment of entrance requirements. 


From an examination of Table II, it will 
be seen that 39.5 per cent of the reporting 
institutions will accept five or more units of 
business subjects, 70.7 per cent will accept 
four or more units, etc. It is apparent that 
graduates of high school business courses 
will find their credits accepted without ques- 
tion by a majority of Class A colleges and 
universities. 

Table III shows the number of institu- 
tions accepting given quantities of credit in 
specified business subjects. The last column 
of this table reveals an interesting tendency 
in admission regulations. In answering the 
questionnaire, a majority of the schools did 
not indicate their acceptance of business 





credits in specified units, saying rather that 
they will accept a selection of business cred- 
its up to a stated maximum. Penmanship is 
accorded the least acceptance of any of the 
business subjects. 

Table IV presents the same data on an 
“or more than....” basis. From an exam- 
ination of this table it will be seen that 187 
or 70.3 per cent of the colleges replying to 
the questionnaire will accept one-half or 
more units in advertising; 188 or 70.7 per 
cent will accept one or more units in eco- 
nomic geography; 187 or 70.3 per cent will 
accept two or more units in bookkeeping, 
etc. Tables III and IV contain detailed in- 
formation which the committee has found 
especially useful in supporting recommenda- 
tions for curriculum revision at New Trier 
Township High School. 


TABLE III 


*NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 
ACCEPTING BUSINESS SUBJECTS FOR ENTRANCE CREDIT 














Colleges | Colleges | Colleges | Colleges | Colleges | Colleges 
Subjects Accepting| Accepting] Accepting! Accepting) Accepting} Accepting 
None % Unit 1 Unit 1% Units| 2 Units **Units 
INO 555. ciasé ssn e a ens 79 32 9 i 2 144 
Bookkeeping......... 24 is 52 3 43 144 
'Business Correspondence. ..... 62 48 10 - 2 144 
2Business Economics...... . rete oe 70 41 9 ne Q 144 
Commercial Arithmetic.............. 38 41 32 1 12 142 
Commercial Law.......... 39 73 9 a 1 144 
TE EES Q7 72 Q7 oe 2 138 
’Economic Geography........... 36 42 46 ie 1 141 
4Junior Business Training. . . ; 77 7 37 a 1 144 
ee Wie 82 32 8 a 1 143 
Office Practice.............. 75 18 28 Bee 1 144 
Penmanship............ 125 10 - a? 1 130 
5Personal Economics... . . 98 21 2 iy 1 144 
Salesmanship.......... 72 45 + “7 2 143 
*Stenography........... 30 8 37 1 | 46 144 
CO re 35 15 42 a | 30 144 
7Vocational Civies ........ 63 56 10 a 1 136 


























*Based upon 266 replies to the questionnaire. 


**T hese institutions stated that they will accept the subjects indicated in any quantity within the limits of a specified maxi- 


mum number of units. 
1Also listed as business English. 
*Also listed as business organization. 
*Also listed as commercial geography. 
‘Also listed as general business training. 
‘Also listed as consumer education. 
*Also listed as shorthand. 
TAlso listed as occupations. 





Editor’s Note: This survey throws out a 
challenge to all commercial teachers and to 
administrators in high schools, colleges, and 
the various accrediting associations. The 


facts disclosed in this survey should be taken 
into consideration in planning for the future 
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and in attempting to make adjustments 
between the high schools and the colleges. 
Everyone who is vitally interested in this 
problem should obtain a copy of the com- 
plete study. It is reviewed on page 42 of 
this issue. 
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TABLE IV 
*NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF INSTITUTIONS ACCEPTING A CERTAIN NUMBER OF 









































UNITS, “OR MORE THAN....’’, OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS FOR ENTRANCE CREDIT 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF INSTITUTIONS 
Colleges Accepting Colleges Accepting Colleges Accepting 
¥% or More Units 1 or More Units 2 or More Units 
Number | Percentage Number | Percentage Number | Percentage 
#Group ONE 
Advertising. . ocak 187 70.3 
‘Business Correspondence ease 204 76.6 
2Business Economics.......... 196 73.7 
Commercial Law............. 227 85.3 
6 206 esos ase hua 239 89.8 
| ES EER 184 69.2 
a ee 141 53.0 | 
’Personal Economics......... . 168 63.1 
Salesmanship................ 194 72.9 
| 
4Vocational Civics............ 203 76.3 | | | 
##Grour Two | 
Commercial Arithmetic... .... 228 85.7 187 | 70.3 
’Economic Geography... ...... 230 86.5 188 | Tey | 
‘Junior Business Training. .... . 189 71.1 182 | 68.5 
j | 
Office Practice............... 191 71.8 || 173 | 65.0 | 
| 
\| | 
###GrouP THREE | | | 
Bookkeeping................. sak Sibas | 242 | 90.9 | 187 70.3 
. sist 236 88.7 ! 228 | 85.7 | 190 71.4 
MIG pikes Weds b 654s 8 231 86.8 216 81.2 | 174 65.4 
| 1] 











—— 


*Based upon 266 replies to the questionnaire. 


#Subjects in this group are commonly offered for one semester. 
3 


are yrowe d not safe beyond this limit. 


##Subjects in this group are commonly offered for two semesters. 


basis are probably not safe beyond this limit. 


###Subjects in this group are, to quite large extent, offered for as many as four semesters. 
basis are substantially reliable. 


data presented for this group on a “2 or more units” 
1Also listed as business English. 
2Also listed as business organization. 
*Also listed as consumer education. 
‘Also listed as occupations. 
‘Also listed as commercial geography. 
*Also listed as general business training. 
7Also listed as shorthand. 





Therefore, any assumptions on an “or more than....” basis 


Therefore, any assumptions on an “or more than.... 


Therefore, it is assumed that the 








HOUSEHOLD RECORDS 
AND BUDGETS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business 
training, (6) business arithmetic, (c) home 
economics. No knowledge of bookkeeping is 
required. The set provides business papers 
with the blank books. Price 60 cents, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
PRACTICE SET 


A set with business papers for use in junior 
business training classes. No knowledge of 
bookkeeping is needed. The pupil acts as a 
clerical assistant in a company which deals in 
sporting goods. Price 92 cents, subject to 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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Business Education Viewed in the Light of 
Fundamental Principles of Education 


by 





IN THE reorganization of the pro- 
gram of studies and the refinement of meth- 
ods, many teachers and supervisory-admin- 
istrative officers confine their attentions to 
secondary sources and either adapt pub- 
lished curricula to their own needs or adopt 
them wholesale. This tendency prevails in 
business education as it does in other fields. 
Although splendid work has been done in 
some localities and by many leaders, the 
majority of teachers and administrators 
have failed to build their evaluations and 
reorganizations upon the basic principles of 
educational psychology, educational soci- 
ology, and educational philosophy. There 
is a tremendous need for clarification of 
thought in practically all aspects of the 
business education field. This need would 
be filled if every teacher and worker in the 
field would interpret his teaching, learning, 
supervisory, and administrative situations 
in terms of the basic principles of education. 


In addition to the application of simple 
fundamental principles in these related fields, 
there is a similarly great need for study, ap- 
preciation, and utilization of the data gath- 
ered by students in these three fields. Caro- 
line Zachry, in stressing next steps in pro- 
gressive education, mentioned as vitally im- 
portant and primary, cooperation among 
workers in the different fields of learning.' 
Not only would duplicatien of effort be 
largely eliminated and the findings of re- 
search study more widely and effectively 

1Caroline B. Zachry, ‘ 


Association, Los Angeles, California, October, 1935. 
*Paul 


‘Next Steps in ~_ Education,” 


This is the first of a series of three 

correlated articles that Dr. Haynes has 

written for THE BALANCE SHEET. The two 

remaining articles will appear in October 
and November, respectively. 


Benjamin R. Haynes 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


used, but workers would also gain a new 
perspective, would be stimulated to greater 
efforts, and would reach more valid con- 
clusions. 


By the application of the fundamental 
principles—educational psychology which 
tells us how to teach, educational sociology 
which tells us what to teach, and educa- 
tional philosophy which tells us why we 
teach what we teach*—business curricula and 
methods may be based upon more sound 
and stable foundations. Correspondingly 
great benefits will be derived from study and 
use of research data made available in these 


fields. 


In this and the articles which follow, the 
three aspects of this topic will be discussed, 
and application of the principles in their 
more general aspects will be illustrated. 
The present article is concerned with the 
implications of educational psychology. 





IMPORTANCE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN DETERMIN- 
ING METHODS AND CURRICULUM CONTENT. 
Harap?’ has pointed out that there are five 
factors that condition the curriculum: 


1. The fundamental elements of effective 
social life 

The nature of the learner 

. The laws of learning 

. The nature of the teacher 


The attitudes, resources, and limita- 
tions of the community 


orm 0o © 


Address at the Regional Conference, Progressive Education 


g. Lomax, Commercial Teaching Reiien (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1929), 


p. 
*Henry Harap, The Education of the Consumer (New York: The Macmillan Company, foes), pp. 1-2. 
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Three of these five problems are distinctly 
psychological, while two lie in the province 
of educational sociology. What educational 
psychologists have discovered about the na- 
ture of the learner, the laws of learning, and 
the nature of the teacher should be consid- 
. ered in any decision concerning the business 
curricula. Harap‘ explains the function of 
these principles more in detail in the para- 
graph which follows: 

Theoretically, then, the problem of curric- 
ulum making is to select and organize in- 
geniously each unit of activity to meet the 
demands of these five factors. Obviously, a 
program of school activities can be designed 
only after a great amount of thorough re- 
search, careful revision, and scientific organ- 
ization. It must be based upon a study of 
the fundamental needs of life; it must con- 
form to the nature of the learner. It must be 
organized to obtain the best advantages of the 
laws of the learning process. It must be 
selected and organized on the assumption 
that it is to be administered by a teacher. 
It must be adapted to the educational re- 
sources and limitations of the community. 


Ignorance or disregard of these principles is 
as unwise as, and may be more dangerous 
than, disregard of the physical laws of na- 
ture. Chemical actions can often be re- 
versed; the attitudes and ideals learned by 
a child can never be entirely erased and can 
be modified only with difficulty. 


CHANGES IN CURRICULUM AND METHODS RE- 
SULTING FROM CHANGES IN PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION. When the mind was considered 
to be composed of a group of faculties, edu- 
cation was much simpler than it is today. 
The teacher had only to select and present 
certain subject matter which would provide 
training in will, imagination, memory, rea- 
son, and other faculties. There was no doubt 
that the increased facility would be trans- 
ferred to other situations and would meet 
any requirements in solving the problems of 
life. With the passing of the belief in faculty 
psychology, the schools could no longer 
afford to ignore training for life situations. 
Since the mind is no longer considered a 
group of faculties which may be generally 
trained, education must take the form of 
training for specific needs of practical situa- 
tions, determined largely by the educational 
sociologists. 


The broad objectives once used, such as 


‘Loc. ci 


developing the will to do right or improving 
the reasoning power of students, have been 
replaced by more specific and more readily 
achieved objectives, carefully selected on 
the basis of the student’s daily problems and 
needs in future life situations, and the organ- 
ization of the rest of the curriculum. Tend- 
encies toward making more specific the aims 
of particular courses or units and toward 
basing the curriculum upon analysis of 
present-day needs are, on the whole, com- 
mendable because, as has been pointed out, 
they have their basis in the psychological 
nature of the learner and in the learning 
laws. However, the educational philosopher 
would warn against oversimplification and 
disregard of certain larger and more impor- 
tant goals, and the educational sociologists 
would caution against too much reliance 
upon the status quo.5 

Later when the faculty theory of psy- 
chology was replaced by one in which the 
purpose of education was conceived to be 
the organization of “ideas” or “mental 
states,” the curriculum was expanded and 
teaching methods were given increased em- 
phasis. This type of psychology tended to 
minimize the importance of problem solving 
and the development of individual initiative. 
Suppression of student interest and disregard 
of the individual student resulted from this 
emphasis on methodology.* 

The present psychologists of education, 
who define learning as reaction on the part 
of the learner, emphasize the student and 
his needs, lay emphasis upon habit forma- 
tion, and call for very definite and funda- 
mental changes in curriculum and method- 
ology. Illustrations of the application of 
modern psychological principles to educa- 
tion, and more particularly business educa- 
tion, are given in the remaining sections of 
this article. 


THE LAW OF EXERCISE. The law of exercise, 
one of Thorndike’s basic laws of learning, 
stresses the necessity for reaction on the 
part of the learner. Work must be purpose- 
ful activity, and teachers must serve more 
indirectly than in the past as guides of 
student activity, supplying favorable and 
averting unfavorable conditions for learn- 
ing.’ 

The law of exercise results in emphasis on 
habit formation; it recognizes that learning 
about a thing and learning to do it are 
widely different. If the law of exercise is to 


t. 
*Boyd H. Bode, Modern Educational Theories (New York: The Macmilian Company, 1927), pp. 97-98. 


"William H. Kilpatrick, “A Ph 


wi H. Bode, Conflicting Psychologies of Learning (New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1929), pp. 174-5. 
l ilosophy of Commercial Education,” Foundations of Commercial Education, First Yearbook 


(Philadelphia: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 1200 Walnut Street, 1928), p. 6. 
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be followed in teaching, field investigations, 
plant visits, supervised research in source 
materials, and solution of problems must be 
employed rather than routine lectures and 
recitations.® 

This law has also made it obvious that 
students acquire ideals and attitudes during 
their school activities; research study has 
shown that these ideals and attitudes are 
often more enduring than knowledge of facts 
or skills. 


THE LAW OF EFFECT. Recognition of the 
law of effect necessitates reorganization of 
the work to permit student satisfactions. 
In order to bring about these satisfactions, 
work must be meaningful and purposeful to 
the students and must be organized in terms 
of students’ basic drives and fundamental 
needs —in other words, psychologically 
rather than logically organized. 

The law of effect, which states that ac- 
tions bringing satisfying results tend to be 
repeated, makes clear the importance of 
education as a socializing process. Through 
commending socialized reactions, condemn- 
ing those unsocialized, and striving to build 
up desirable reactions through student par- 
ticipation in activities, teachers play an im- 
portant role in determining the future level 
of socialization. 

Placement work, by making definite the 
positive relationship of achievement in 
school to opportunities in business, is a 
method of using the law of effect to advan- 
tage. An even better application of this 
principle is found in the cooperative plan of 
training, in which immediate provision is 
made for satisfying activity.® 


THE LAW OF READINESS. A person learns 
more efficiently and retains longer that in- 
formation or those skills for which he is 
ready—emotionally, in terms of ability, and 
in terms of apperceptive background. This 
law shows the necessity for study of the 
grade levels at which each subject or con- 
tent element may best be introduced. 


TRANSFER OF TRAINING. ‘The findings of 
research study on the transfer of training 
problem have shown that, although there is 
some transfer from one learning situation to 
another or from school to life situations, too 
great importance has been attached to 
transfer of training aims and outcomes. One 
implication of this change of attitude is that 


general aims must be broken down into 
more specific objectives which may be actu- 
ally achieved and which contribute to the 
realization of the more general aims. A 
second implication is that learning activities 
must be organized in terms of actual life 
needs since transfer cannot be assumed to 
be automatic. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. An attempt to 
mention the many implications of psychol- 
ogy’s findings on individual differences would 
be of little value. Its applications in group- 
ing, individual lesson assignments, flexible 
assignments, special promotions, and the 
like are well known. The provision for prog- 
nostic testing may be pointed out, however, 
as one of the applications of individual differ- 
ences which has had insufficient develop- 
ment in the business subjects. 


INTEGRATION. Although a philosophical 
concept, integration has its basis in the psy- 
chological nature of learning. The new em- 
phasis on integration of the child through 
learning experiences has led to the project 
or activity method, in which self-activity is 
stressed as the essential unity of knowledge. 
One of the implications of this new psycho- 
logical movement for business education is 
need for correlation between the commercial 
department and other departments, par- 
ticularly the social studies, in order to bring 
about, or at least facilitate,’ integration in 
the minds of students of business experiences 
with other life experiences in home, church, 
government, and organized recreation.’ 
Another implication is the need for actual, 
business experience through cooperative 
training or activity units in the regular edu- 
cational program. 

The materials in this article have served 
only to illustrate the application of psycho- 
logical principles to teaching situations. The 
contributions of educational sociology will 
be treated similarly in the next article. 
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Wiruin the past year or two the 
mimeographed school paper craze has swept 
the schools of the country from the one 
room rural school to the large city school. 
The net result has been that the commercial 
teacher has been sent hurrying off to the 
nearest library to find out just what a “lead” 
is and just how to write a headline. 


During the past few years many schools 
have found it necessary either to curtail or 
to abandon the printed school paper, due to 
the rather heavy expense connected with 
publishing such a paper. The smaller schools 
have always found it difficult to finance a 
printed school paper and yearly annual, and 
the past few years have made it necessary 
for the majority of these schools to give up 
their printed publications, for the present 
time at least. 

With the rather dark prospect of giving 
up their publications, the schools looked for 
a substitute. They have found that sub- 
stitute in the mimeographed sheet. 

When the mimeographed sheet was dis- 
covered, the problem became one concerning 
the commercial department. Mimeograph- 
ing is a part of commercial work and thus 
in many cases it has fallen the lot of the 
commercial teacher to organize, plan, and 
publish the school paper. It has also become 
necessary for the commercial teacher to 
have more than just a simple knowledge 
of the mimeographing process. The teacher 
of commerce has found it necessary in 
many cases to be able to instruct the 
student in the arrangement of the school 
paper, lay-out, the writing of headlines, 
journalistic style, and the numerous other 
essential factors so necessary to a successful 
paper. 

The first efforts of the commercial teachers 
in many cases resulted in rather crude one- 
and two-page papers. The keen interest, 
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The Mimeographed School Paper 


by 

Robert Finch 
Arcanum High School 
Arcanum, Ohio 


however, on the part of students, who feel 
the paper is really a product of their own 
rather than the work of some local printer, 
has had much to do with the advancement 
of this type of school paper. Probably the 
greatest reason, however, for the success of 
the mimeographed school paper is, as we 
have already suggested, the comparatively 
small cost at which such a paper may be 
published. The schools soon learned that 
they could issue at a much lower cost a 
paper that was attractive in appearance, and 
in some ways superior to the printed paper. 

In our school we issue a twelve-page paper 
every two weeks. The total cost of an issue, 
including stencils, paper, ink, correction 
fluid, and other small items, is between three 
and four dollars. Advertising space sold to 
local merchants, from fifteen cents to forty 
cents, pays for a large percentage of the 
cost. The paper is sold to the students for 
two cents. Thus a heavy burden is not placed 
on the local merchants, and the charge for 
the paper is such that practically every 
student who wishes a paper is able to pur- 
chase one. Enough profit is made during 
the year to enable the paper to award letters 
to the members of the staff who have ful- 
filled the necessary qualifications. 

Another reason the mimeographed paper 
has proved so popular is that practically 
any type of illustration may be put in the 
paper. There are no expensive “cuts” to be 
considered. A few seconds with the stylus 
and the illustration is complete. The stu- 
dent interested in art, also, has a definite 
opportunity to express himself. The fact, as 
we have said, that the paper may be a stu- 
dent project from beginning to end gives the 
students the idea that it is really their own 
paper. They are not dependent on anyone 
for its success. 

When the schools first began to enter the 
field, the mimeographing companies were 
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alert to the situation. They have been sup- 
plying very valuable instructive matter in 
the mechanics of publishing a mimeographed 
paper, as well as illustrative matter that can 
be used for art work. The equipment and 
helpful accessories that they have placed on 
the market at reasonable prices have made 
it possible for any school to issue a paper 
that is attractive in appearance. No un- 
usual ability is required on the part of the 
students. Neatness and carefulness are 
really the only requirements for the publish- 
ing of a successful paper as far as the appear- 
ance is concerned. 

Contests between schools have also had 
much to do with its growth and popularity. 
Contests such as that sponsored by the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association at Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, has had 
much to do with the increased interest of 
the school and the community in the paper. 
Many state universities and other agencies 
have sponsored such contests, and naturally 
they have created a desire for improvement 
among the school papers. 

The mimeographed sheet also works hand- 
in-hand with commercial training. Valuable 
experience is given typing students in the 
cutting of stencils and the use of the mimeo- 
graph machine. Evenness of touch and a 
quick stroke on the part of each student are 
very definitely shown when a stencil is cut. 
Naturally the type must be clean to get a 
clear-cut impression and the typing students 
must be accurate in their work. 

As far as the cutting of the stencil is 
concerned, the commercial teacher meets 
little difficulty, for he is right “‘at home’’; 
but just how to plan and publish the paper 
is the problem that has worried many a 
teacher of typing and bookkeeping. 

There are two different types of school 
papers being published. One of these is 
written in the newspaper style. As the name 
implies the main emphasis in this type of 
paper is on news. It is similar in style to a 
printed newspaper. ‘This is the style of 
paper we have adopted at Arcanum High 
School. Our paper has two columns, al- 
though many papers use three columns. We 
try to carry out a balance of arrangement 
on each sheet. This is accomplished in the 
same manner as in any newspaper by the 
proper arrangement of illustrations, printed 
matter, and headlines on each page. 

The magazine style of paper usually con- 
tains more literary, art, and feature material. 
It is this type of paper that we see published 
in booklet form. An opportunity is given 
for an artistic cover in this type of paper. 
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We issue our paper on 8}4-inch by 13-inch 
paper, but the greater majority of schools 
seem to prefer the 84-inch by 11-inch paper 
stock. Since we use the newspaper style, 
our heading, ARC HI NEWS, appears 
across the top of the first page. The heading 
also contains the volume and number, date 
of publication, and the address of the school. 

I believe one of the most important 
things in planning and publishing a school 
paper is to have a definite division of re- 
sponsibility. The duties of each member of 
the staff should be definitely outlined in 
order that they may know what is expected 
of them. If one person is not held responsi- 
ble for each job, or each department, you 
may find that as a teacher you make an ex- 
cellent circulation manager or editor. Nat- 
urally your job should be one of an advisory 
capacity, and you should not do any of the 
actual work. The paper should be one of 
student effort and not the work of the 
teacher, unless it is presented as such. You 
kill student initiative when you do the work. 
The results may not seem so satisfactory, 
but in the end you will have a better paper 
if the students do the work. 

The staff is selected in a different manner 
in almost every school. At our school the 
faculty advisor appoints the editor. The 
editor in turn selects the members of the 
staff, subject to the approval of the faculty 
advisor. It is merely a matter of personal 
preference how the staff is selected. It is 
wise, however, to have some one in training 
for each important post so that you may not 
be left helpless by graduation. 

The number of persons on the staff is also 
a matter of personal preference. To a great 
degree the size of your staff depends upon 
the size of your school. 

The following staff regulations, require- 
ments, and duties of officers were mimeo- 
graphed and given to each member of the 
staff at the beginning of the year. An at- 
tempt was made to impress each staff mem- 
ber as to the significance of his duties. 


ARC-HI NEWS 
STAFF REGULATIONS, REQUIREMENTS, 
AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


To function properly the Arc-Hi must be 
a well-organized unit. It is necessary that 
every member of the staff know what is 
expected of him. Unless he fulfills his job, 
the entire purpose of the paper will be de- 
feated. In order that the Arc-Hi may be a 
success, it is necessary to lay down very 
definite rules and requirements for all mem- 
bers of the staff. Failure on the part of staff 
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members to comply with these requirements 
will mean dismissal from the Arc-Hi News 
staff. 


Assignments: 


1. All assignments must be written in ink 
or typewritten on standard white paper 
furnished by the Arc-Hi. It may be ob- 
tained from the editor. Margins should be 
wide and all typewritten work should be 
double spaced. 


2. Assignments should be written out on 
scrap paper before the final writing. Make 
sure that all spelling is correct, that the 
meaning of the sentences is clearly stated, 
and that no words have been omitted from 
your paper. All sentences should be cor- 
rectly punctuated, and there should be no 
mistakes in grammar. 


3. All assignments should be well covered. 
The reporter should find out all available 
facts. He should make sure that the facts 
are correct. A good news story cannot be 
written unless you seek out the facts or get 
first-hand information concerning the story. 
Never guess; find out the truth. 


4. The assignment or news story should 
be well written. It should be interesting to 
read. A good news story commands the 
reader’s attention. After reading the first 
line of your story the reader should want to 
read the rest of it for himself. Make sure 
that every news story has a lead. Make 
your story contain more than the cold facts 
of the case. Bring the situation to life. The 
Arc-Hi is a school paper—give your stories 
some life—put a little pep into the paper. 

5. All assignments must be handed to the 
editor-in-chief before the dead line, which is 
Thursday noon of the first week before pub- 
lication, and Tuesday evening of the week of 
publication. It may be impossible to get 
some stories in before dead line, but all such 
articles will be marked SPECIAL by the 
editor. 

6. Assignments will be posted each Mon- 
day in the Arc-Hi press room. Write your 
name after your assignment so that the 
editor may know you have received your 
assignment. 


Staff Officers: 

The editor-in-chief is responsible for the 
smooth working of the Arc-Hi News. Upon 
the editor’s shoulders rests the responsibility 
of seeing that the Arc-Hi News is the best 
high school paper in this section of Ohio. 
The editor is responsible for the making of 
assignments, for seeing that they are posted 
every Monday, and for seeing that they are 
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in before the dead line. All assignments are 
handed to the editor. 

The editor is responsible for all depart- 
ments of the paper. The editor must see 
that all persons on the staff are doing their 
job, doing it at the right time, and doing it 
to the best of their ability. 

The editor is also responsible for the lay- 
out of the paper—or the placing of stories 
and illustrations. 

The department editors have a standing 
assignment. For example, the music editor 
should report all news for his page. He will 
be responsible for his page. The same is true 
of sports, clubs, and poetry. Staff people in 
these positions need not be notified, unless 
for special assignments. Your job is your 
assignment. You are responsible for your 
page. If you fail, the page fails. 

Editorials should be timely and should 
make interesting reading. Guard against 
“preaching.” Editorials should be in the 
hands of the editor the week before publi- 
cation. 

The business manager is responsible for 
the financial end of the school paper which 
is of vital importance to its success. A com- 
plete record must be kept of all expenses, 
such as materials. The faculty advisor will 
give the business manager the bill for ma- 
terials obtained from the school. A complete 
record should be kept of all revenues. The 
advertising manager will turn the revenues 
from advertising over to the business man- 
ager, and the circulation manager will turn 
over the revenues from circulation to the 
business manager. The business manager 
must give the advertising manager and the 
circulation manager a receipt for all money 
received. The business manager will de- 
posit all funds in the Arc-Hi account at the 
Arcanum National Bank as soon as they are 
received. A duplicate deposit ticket should 
be obtained from the bank and given to the 
faculty advisor. 

The reason for these rules: We do not 
distrust anyone, but if complete records are 
kept, mistakes will be found. Therefore 
there will never be any reason for question. 

The circulation manager is in charge of 
the distributing of the Arc-Hi News. The 
manager should have a complete list of all 
subscribers. The exact number of copies 
needed for its subscribers should be held in 
reserve after the paper has come from the 
press. Copies should be given the adver- 
tising manager, depending upon the number 
of advertisers. The circulation manager 
should see that copies are mailed to all sub- 
scribers on the mailing list as well as on the 
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exchange list. The circulation manager will 
also be in charge of the collection of revenues 
for the sale of papers. The manager should 
know the exact number of copies which each 
seller takes to the home rooms and should 
be sure to check on the returns. All money 
collected by the sellers should be turned over 
to the circulation manager immediately by 
the home room representatives. The circu- 
lation manager should turn the collection of 
each issue over to the business manager. 
Fhe circulation manager should keep a 
record of the collections by dates. The 
manager should also instruct the press op- 
erator as to the number of copies to be 
printed. 

The advertising manager should see that 
all the merchants are solicited for advertising 
each issue. Much depends upon our adver- 
tising, and we cannot afford to be without it. 
Get all the advertisements you can. Be sure 
that the advertisers receive a copy of the 
paper promptly. All advertisements should 
be in the hands of the editor by dead line of 
the week of publication. Make sure that all 
copy is correct and complete. A _ record 
should be kept by the advertising manager 
of all cash receipts. The receipts of each 
issue should be turned over to the business 
manager, and a receipt of payment should 
be given by the business manager. 

The art editor is responsible for the selec- 
tion of proper illustrations for all articles. 
The art department should confer with the 
editor in the selection of illustrations. The 
art department is responsible for seeing that 
the illustrations are properly cut. The illus- 
trations for use in making up the Arc-Hi 
should be properly filed in the press room to 
save time during rush. 

Proof readers will be responsible for the 
correctness of the stencil before it goes to 


“press.” They should see that each stencil 
is properly cut. 

The Arc-Hi cannot go to press until you 
have handed in your write-up. See that you 
have it in before the dead line. 

At the beginning of the year we make this 
statement— 

Only those persons who earn letters will 
receive them. 


You can only earn a letter by working 
for it—it is up to you. 

The best information that I have found 
on the subject of the mimeographed paper 
is ““How to Plan and Publish a School Paper 
by the Mimeograph Process.”! Copies of 
this booklet may be obtained free of charge. 
Your local representative of the A. B. Dick 
Company will furnish you free of charge 
illustrative matter. There are many books 
on high school journalism that will help the 
teacher in the writing of headlines, journal- 
istic style, and other problems. “Journalism 
for High School’? by Otto and Marye and 
“How to Publish a School Paper’’* by Huff 
are helpful books on the subject. 


Like most mimeographed school papers 
our paper, The Arc-Hi, is in its infancy. We 
have made some bad mistakes, but we have 
learned by our mistakes. It will be interest- 
ing to watch the growth of the mimeo- 
graphed school paper within the next few 
years. True, it is a substitute for the printed 
page, yet I believe it has definite advantages 
of its own and is capable of standing on 
its own feet. 

Mimeographed school paper associations 
are being formed rapidly. I believe within 
a year or two mimeographed school papers 
will outgrow the “craze” stage and become 
a well-organized part of the field of com- 
merce and journalism. 


\How to Plan and Publish a School Paper by the Mimeograph Process (Chicago: A. B. Dick Company). 


2William N. Otto and M. E. Marye, Journalism for High Schools (New Y 


ork: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934). 


*Bessie M. Huff, How to Publish a School Paper (Chicago: Mentzer, Bush and Company, 1924). 
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The Effect of High School Bookkeeping on 
Achievement in College Accounting 


This article will help to answer the questions in the minds of 
many commercial teachers. It is reprinted from Volume 8, Num- 
ber 5 of the “‘Business Education Notebook,’? Des Moines Public 


Schools. 


Clay D. Slinker is director of the department. 


The 


names of the colleges in which the study was conducted have 


been omitted. 


Charles S. Springate 
East High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of re- 
search has been carried on in recent years to 
determine the value (or nonvalue) of certain 
elementary courses as a preparation for the 
more advanced courses in the same or a 
related field. Studies on the influence of 
general science on high school physics and 
chemistry, of high school physics, chemistry, 
and zoology upon the more advanced courses 
at the college level, illustrate the type of 
studies being carried on in an effort to co- 
ordinate certain subjects where research 
shows such coordination to be advisable. 

This article is the result of a study carried 
on in the graduate department of the School 
of Business at the University of Chicago. 
The purpose of this study was to determine 
the effect of high school bookkeeping on the 
achievement of students in college account- 
ing. The findings presented are based on the 
results of three tests given in twelve colleges 
and universities during the school year of 
1933-34. 

The first test, consisting of 100 points, 
was based on the material covered in the 
average high school bookkeeping course of 
one year. This test was given to the book- 
keeping students during the first week in the 
first course in accounting in eight of the 
twelve colleges to learn just how much of 
their high school bookkeeping they had re- 
tained. This same test was given in three of 
the other colleges to both bookkeeping and 
nonbookkeeping students at the end of the 
first six weeks. (The term “bookkeeping 
students” refers to those who had book- 
keeping in high school.) Finally, this same 
test was given in the twelve colleges when 
the equivalent of the average high school 
bookkeeping course of one year had been 
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covered. The second test was given in five 
colleges using the same textbook. It was 
based upon the subject matter in that book. 
A third and final test, consisting of 120 
points, was given in eleven of the twelve 
colleges at the end of the first-year account- 
ing course. This test was designed to cover 
the material usually presented in the second 
semester of the course. 

The data based on the results of the tests 
were classified in two ways, first taking into 
consideration the intelligence and classifica- 
tion of the students participating, and second 
without regard to these two factors. The 
number of cases that could be obtained where 
intelligence and classification were controlled 
was rather limited. Seven colleges furnished 
intelligence data for 248 cases, 87 book- 
keeping and 161 nonbookkeeping. In all of 
the seven colleges the nonbookkeeping 
students ranked higher in intelligence than 
the bookkeeping students. In most cases the 
differences were not great. As to the results 
on the three accounting tests, except for a 
few minor differences, the same trends were 
exhibited under both methods of classifying 
the test data. 

The first test given at the end of the first 
six weeks in three colleges was taken by 57 
bookkeeping students and 196 nonbook- 
keeping students. Using the median and 
mean as a criterion, the bookkeeping 
students did from 12 per cent to 28 per cent 
better than the nonbookkeeping students. 

The results of the test given after the 
equivalent of the average high school book- 
keeping course of one year had been covered 
are based on the scores of 231 bookkeeping 
and 733 nonbookkeeping students in twelve 
colleges and universities. In ten of the twelve 
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colleges the bookkeeping students did con- 
siderably better than the nonbookkeeping 
students. In the other two colleges the scores 
were so close that the median favored the 
one group and the mean the other. There is 
no question but what the bookkeeping 
students are able to do better during the 
first semester than the nonbookkeeping 
students. At one university there were 55 
and 176 bookkeeping and nonbookkeeping 
students, respectively. The former had a 
median of 13.7 per cent and a mean of 11.6 
per cent higher than the nonbookkeeping 
group. At another university the book- 
keeping students obtained a higher median 
and mean of 20.6 per cent and 22.8 per cent, 
respectively. At four other universities the 
median and m-<an scores for the bookkeeping 
students were all considerably above those 
of the nonbookkeeping group. 

The difference in scores of the bookkeeping 
and nonbookkeeping students on the test, 
given during the second semester by the five 
colleges using the same textbook, are not so 
marked as in the first test. In three of the 
four colleges having the largest enrollment, 
the bookkeeping students have a slight ad- 
vantage, varying from 2.5 per cent to about 





















6 per cent. In one college where the per- 
centage of bookkeeping students is rather 
low, the nonbookkeeping students have the 
advantage. 

In the final test given at the end of the 
first-year accounting course the bookkeeping 
group (149 cases) still retained a slight edge 
over the nonbookkeeping group (432 cases). 
In four of the eleven colleges the nonbook- 
keeping students stood the highest, while in 
the other seven colleges the bookkeeping 
students had the best scores. In either case, 
whether the bookkeeping or nonbookkeeping 
group excelled, the difference was not great. 

To summarize the results of the three 
tests: 

The bookkeeping students have a very 
decided advantage during the first six weeks 
of the course and almost without exception 
retain this advantage while the material 
presented in the average high school book- 
keeping course of one year is being covered— 
roughly the equivalent of the first semester’s 
work in the first course in college accounting. 
During the second semester the gap between 
the two groups is reduced. However, in a 
majority of the colleges the bookkeeping 
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END OF FIRST SIX WEEKS END OF BOOKKEEPING UNIT 
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Office Training for 


by 
James E. Brown, Principal 


Kinman Business University 


Every private school that 
tries to do the right thing by 
its students has the problem 
of placing its graduates. Busi- 
ness men, as far as possible, 
call for experienced help, but we must bear 
in mind that the beginner must start some- 
where and every school faces the real prob- 
lem of giving the students as much experi- 
ence approaching actual business conditions 
as possible. 

In Kinman Business University, we have 
worked out the problem in a manner that 
has proved very satisfactory and successful. 
We give the student a great deal of training 
that will add just that “plus” in his course. 
We must not keep the student in school on 
a paying basis for too long a time. The 
student’s pocketbook would not warrant 
this and it would not be fair. So we do it in 
another manner. 

As soon as the student is qualified to take 
dictation at a speed of 125 words a minute; 
to type 60 words net a minute; and to 
transcribe satisfactorily in every way, con- 
sidering, of course, that he has developed 
himself in a great many of the necessary 
allied subjects, we issue a diploma. Then 
the student is charged no more tuition. 
Then we give him further training up to 
the time he is placed in a permanent posi- 
tion. The student is immediately, upon 
graduation, turned over to the employment 
manager and placed in a special class con- 
ducted by an ex-court reporter for higher 
training in shorthand. In addition to this 
advanced class in shorthand, the student is 
required to work on actual office work in 
the school office. There is no experience in 
business more exacting than this, and very 
seldom does the student later meet in the 
business world work equal to this in re- 
quirement. 
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Graduate Students 


Here the student is con- 
stantly at hand, immediately 
available, for placement when 
a call comes in. 

With the graduate regu- 
larly present, naturally, the employment 
manager is in position to observe him at 
work and to give special coaching and sug- 
gestions that will enable him to secure a 
good paying position later. Our employment 
manager has had a great deal of experience 
in personality building, and graduates are 
constantly watched and coached in those 
little things that might mean the difference 
between success and failure. For one thing, 
they are taught the art of making an appli- 
cation. It is true that a great many first- 
class graduates might fail to make a good 
first impression without this special help and 
never get started as they should. 

Here, we try to train the graduate in his 
personality so that he becomes highly de- 
sirable in the business world and often, 
right from the beginning, can compete with 
experienced help. Often a student has a 
chance to go out on temporary work. This 
is considered very valuable as a part of 
postgraduate work and training. A good 
many of the temporary jobs, of course, 
result later in a permanent position, but 
they do serve the double purpose of giving 
the student a little ready cash with which 
to carry on and at the sam? tim> of giving 
that added experience in the business world 
which makes it much easier for the student 
on his first permanent position. 

In rating a student for employment, we 
do not leave it entirely on the judgment of 
one person, but rather to the judgment of a 
number of persons with whom the student 
comes in contact. First, we have the rating 
of the instructors, at least four of them; 
(Concluded on page 47) 
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20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition 
By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 


The success of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING can be largely attributed to the follow- 
ing facts: (a) hundreds of teachers who are instructing 
thousands of students are constantly in touch with 
the authors, giving them their ideas as to what should 
and can be used successfully in teaching; (b) the au- 
thors utilize the viewpoints of these hundreds of teach- 
ers rather than attempt to write from their own lim- 
ited viewpoints; (c) the authorship represents a variety 
of experiences and abilities; (d) new ideas are carefully 
tried out in classrooms before instructional material 
is finally printed and offered for sale; (e) the authors 
and publishers have drawn upon the experience of 
more than thirty years in publishing sixteen previous 
editions. 





. ACCURACY: The principles of bookkeeping and accounting are thoroughly in accord 
with modern practices. The problems have been carefully checked in the editing process 
and in experimental classes. 


SMOOTHNESS: ‘20TH CENTURY” has set the standard for all other bookkeeping 
textbooks. The simple arithmetical equation approach enables the student to progress 
from the known to the unknown. The experience in writing and publishing sixteen 
previous editions has pointed out the logical progression that assures smoothness without 
interruption of learning. 


. TOPICAL COVERAGE: The new book has been planned to apply the principles of 
bookkeeping to personal, social, civic, and vocational uses. The various applications 
are accomplished through: (a) the discussions, (b) the examples, (c) the questions, (d) 
the problems, and (e) the optional practice sets. Bookkeeping is applied to every possible 
use in the home, in the community, and in business. 


. DUAL-VALUE: The new "20TH CENTURY” emphasizes the social or personal values 


without sacrificing the vocational or practical values. Each value strengthens the other. 


. ECONOMY: You can obtain more for your money in “20TH CENTURY” than you 
can obtain in any other similar bookkeeping course. 


. ADAPTATION TO YOUR NEEDS: ‘20TH CENTURY” was planned for adaptation 
to the needs of any particular school, teacher, or community. Textbooks of varied lengths 
may be obtained with plenty of instructional material to enable a teacher to apply the 
principles as he sees fit. Optional workbooks and practice sets may be obtained to fit 
any particular requirement. 


. A FINISHED PRODUCT: The authors and publishers spent more than two and one- 
half years in the preparation of the seventeenth edition. A preliminary paper-bound 
edition was used as an experiment with approximately 10,000 students; after a revision 
a second paper-bound preliminary edition was used in experimental classes with another 
group of approximately 10,000 students; the material was carefully criticized and revised 


before publication in the final edition that is now offered for sale. 


. SUCCESSFUL USE: You need not worry about being required to make an experiment 
to see whether 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is teachable; 
the experiments have already been conducted for you by the authors and publishers. 
“20TH CENTURY” is now used in more schools than all other bookkeeping textbooks 
combined. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 









Every teacher of commercial law has one or 
more questions he may consider of more than 
usual value. The subject of law probably lends 
itself more generally to this possibility than is 
common of other subjects. The unusual questions 
are generally of a thought-provoking character. 
I have been interested in making a collection of 
these “‘pet questions” from different teachers. 
From my collection I submit the following list as 
a sample, believing that they will be of service in 
arousing added interest in teaching commercial 
law classes: 

1. What is law in a legal sense? What is the 
only law that never changes? 

2. What is the best way to get rid of a bad 
law? 

3. What is the social justification for con- 
tracts? 

' 4. What is the difference between a contract 
and an agreement? 

5. What is meant by the statement that 
“Contracts are made up from the intentions of 
the parties”? 

6. Is a valid contract ever voidable? 

7. If a seal is printed on a contract before the 
signature, is it a good seal? 

8. By countermanding by telegraph can one 
cancel a contract which has been signed and 
properly mailed? 

g. Can an infant make an enforceable con- 
tract with another infant? 

10. At what date is one eligible to vote who 
was born February 29, 1900? 

11. Are infants legally liable for their torts? 

12. Are parents legally liable for the torts of 
their minor children? 

13. To what extent may a minor be held 
liable for an automobile accident due to reckless 
driving, with or without the parent’s consent to 
the use of the car? 

14. What would your answer be in the ques- 


tion above if the minor owns the car? 

15. What is the only true test of consideration 
in contracts? 

16. How many considerations are there in 
each contract? 

17. What is the outstanding difference be- 
tween an executory contract and a promise to 
make a gift? 

18. In what particular respect are an executed 
contract and a gift similar? 


19. Is an auctioneer personally responsible 
for representations he makes while selling prop- 
erty at a public sale? 

20. What is the purpose of the law in award- 
ing damages? 
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21. Does the death of the employer discharge 
the contract of employment? 

22. Cana mother legally transfer food she has 
been served to the plate of her six-year-old son, 
when dining in a restaurant? 

23. Enumerate the provisions of the fourth 
section of the Statute of Frauds and justify each 
one. 

24. Is a contract enforceable under the Stat- 
ute of Frauds if the written contract is lost or 
destroyed? 

25. Is a dollar bill legal tender? 

26. Is a check signed on a typewriter a nego- 
tiable instrument? 

27. Aredeposit tickets negotiableinstruments? 

28. Would eleven one cent postage stamps be 
legal tender in payment of an existing debt pay- 
able through the mails? 

29. How soon after its receipt should a check 
be presented to a bank for payment? 

30. How long before its presentation for pay- 
ment should a check be indorsed? 

31. Is a check a form of credit? 

32. Why use any other than a blank form of 
indorsement? 

33. Is a check written on Sunday a valid 
check? 

34. Are notes assignable after their maturity 
date? 

35. Can an infant legally indorse a note? 
Does the indorsee get good title? 

37. Can negroes be legally refused rooms at a 
hotel in Missouri? In New York? In any other 
state? 

38. Does marriage constitute a legal partner- 
ship? 

39. Can a business partner steal partnership 
funds? 

40. How and when is a corporation like an 
infant? 

41. Does the death of any or all the stock- 
holders of a corporation dissolve the corporation? 


42. Under what circumstances would it be 
inconsistent to accept donated corporation stock? 


43. Are standing trees real or personal prop- 
erty and what special difference does it make? 

44. Can one make a patented article for his 
own personal use without the consent of the 
patentee? 

45. When is a person “overinsured”’? 

46. When must the insurable interest exist in 
fire insurance? In life insurance? 

47. In a civil suit which party is responsible 
for the court costs? 

48. What is an assault? 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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The close contact of the 
breakfast table makes the 
child’s interest in the study 
of beverages much more in- 
tense than does a textbook 
presentation of Brazil as a 
great coffee producing state. 
Nothing helps him think 
clearly in his study of Iowa, 
Illinois, and Indiana as 
great corn and hog pro- 
ducing regions quite so much as the taste of his 
corn flakes or the smell of the bacon frying on the 
kitchen stove, which is made of iron produced in 
Pittsburgh from coal of Pennsylvania and ore 
from Wisconsin. 





F. G. Neel 


Since these interests are so valuable as a 
foundation to his learning, we may well ask our- 
selves what method most clearly harmonizes them 
with other factors in learning. Perhaps no one 
method does this best. It may be that a combina- 
tion of methods will net best results. 


The lecture of the “long-winded” teacher 
seldom intrigues the interest of many. More often 
it is soothing, lulling the pupil into more or less 
pleasant dreams; or it may be antagonizing, 
urging him to the commission of acts of rebellion, 
open or otherwise. 


Class discussion can lay no good claim to the 
complete use of available interests. What in- 
terests part of the group may be irksome to others. 
The nature of this type of work demands that all 
proceed at approximately the same pace. Uniform 
progress is impossible if individual interests are 
considered, and it makes necessary the neglect of 
certain interests of some pupils and the preserva- 
tion of many phases not within the interest of 
many. 

But, some argue, uniform progress is necessary 
if every pupil is to be well trained. Are you sure? 
To be educated, must he be held to group activity 
and to lock-step progress in his thinking? Is it not 
possible that he might be educated by proceeding 
from one interest of his own to another interest, 
and that these interests might not come in the 
order used in the group work and as a result the 
new phases of the work fail to be an interest to 
him under the circumstances? If new phases of 
work are allowed to come in regular order in his 
thinking, they might be of much more interest to 
him. 

The topical method is a modification of the 
class discussion and can lay better claim to the use 
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Using the Pupil’s Interest 
in the Teaching of Commercial Geography 


of interest only if the pupil is allowed to report on 
those topics which are of primary interest to him. 
Perhaps the best practice is to allow the pupil to 
choose from a selected list provided by the 
teacher. 

Some value in relation to the use of interest 
may come from the socialized recitation. One of 
the grave dangers of this plan is the intensification 
of interest of some individuals or groups and the 
stifling of that of part of the members of the class. 
The method can scarcely justify itself for con- 
tinued use. It may have some value in stimulat- 
ing interest lying latent in some of the group. 


Three closely allied methods—the laboratory, 
the problem, and the contract plans—seem to be 
best suited to the development and the use of the 
pupil’s interest in commercial geography. The 
first of these requires some equipment but none 
that is especially costly. It also requires careful 
direction. Unless the teacher has his work well 
planned, much useless manipulation may result 
and what might have been worth-while interests 
may become trivial. Geography is as deserving of 
a special laboratory as physics, chemistry, cook- 
ing, sewing, or any other of the subjects which 
lend themselves to this type of instruction. If 
this is properly used, there can be little doubt 
that greater attention may be paid the interest of 
the individual pupil. 

While the laboratory method provides for the 
solution of certain definite problems within the 
laboratory, what is commonly called the problem 
method involves the solution of problems either 
inside or outside the laboratory. In the problem 
method the world becomes the laboratory and 
the possible development is great. By this method 
the pupil trys to learn the why of the fact. He is 
in no sense limited to the use of certain textbooks. 
The library, rather than the book, becomes his 
tool and the business world, rather than the class- 
room, his field of operation. It seems reasonable 
that his interest may find greater freedom of 
activity in this method. 

The third of these allied methods is an adap- 
tation of the others. The contract plan makes pro- 
vision for different quantities and qualities of 
work. The pupil may be one who can do well the 
work on all three levels or he may be only an 
average pupil. If he is of the latter type, doing the 
“C” contract will supply his general information 
and the other contracts will serve to intrigue his 
interests where they lie. He may not be interested 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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International Commercial Schools Contest 


The John Hay High School of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is winner of the 1936 first grand prize 
school trophy of the International Commer- 
cial Schools Contest. The University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, is winner 
of the second grand prize trophy. John Hay 
High School won 35 points, and the Uni- 
versity of Washington won 19. 
During the last three years in which John 
Hay High School has entered the contest, 
the pupils from that school have established 
the following record: 
Out of 27 entered in stenography, 19 have placed— 
8 firsts, 7 seconds, and 4 thirds. 

Out of 24 entered in typewriting, 15 have placed— 
4 firsts, 7 seconds, and 4 thirds. 

Out of 12 entered in bookkeeping, 9 have placed— 
3 firsts, 5 seconds, and 1 third. 

For the third consecutive year this school 
has been awarded the trophy for scoring the 
most points in the contest. The picture of 
the winners is shown on this page. This 
group includes six first-place winners, five 
second-place winners, and seven third-place 
winners. 

Special recognition awards were given to 
the following instructors: Mrs. Lucille 
Stewart, West Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Miss E. Eloise Hess, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. 
August Dvorak, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Miss Gioconda Zumpano of Henager 
Business College, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
established a new school record in type- 
writing of 107 words a minute. Olive Mac- 
Donald of University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, established a new machine 
transcription record of 77 words a minute. 

The following is the complete report of 
the first-place winners as submitted by W. 
C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, 
Illinois, manager of the contest. 

70 Word Rate Shorthand Div. I (High School) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)— Phyllis Abersold, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

100 Word Rate Shorthand Div. II (Bus. Col.) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Irene Potter, Gregg 
College, Chicago, III. 

100 Word Rate Shorthand Div. I (High School) 
Class B (Amateur 4 Semesters)— Ginevra Wil- 
coxen, Canton High School, Canton, Ill. 

120 Word Rate Shorthand Div. I (High School) 
Class C (Open)—Margaret Adair, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

150 Word Rate Shorthand Div. IT (Bus. Col.) Class 
C (Open)—Miriam Parker, L D S Business Col- 
lege, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Typewriting Division I (High School) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Stella Pajumas, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Typewriting Division II (Bus. Col.) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Mack Tanner, Henager 
Business College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Typewriting Division III (University) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Joe Andrews, Central 
Normal College, Danville, Ind. 








Winners from John Hay High School 
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Typewriting Division I (High School) Class B 
(Amateur 4 Semesters)—Ruth Kazmer, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Typewriting Division II (Bus. Col.) Class B (Ama- 
teur 2 Years)—Margaret Metzger, Gregg College, 
Chicago, II. 

Typewriting Division III (University) Class B 
(Amateur 4 Semesters)—Olive MacDonald, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Typewriting Division I (High School) Class C 
(Open)—Marjorie Eisenegger, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Typewriting Division II (Bus. Col.) Class C (Open) 

ioconda Zumpano, Henager Business College, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Typewriting Division III (University) Class C 
(Open)—Raphael Kuvshinoff, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. I (High 
School) Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Yvonne 
Aubry, Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Wash. 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. II (Bus. Col.) 
Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Violet Bunyan, 
Wilcox Business College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. III (Uni- 
versity) Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) —Elizabeth 
Becker, DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. I (High 
School) Class C (Open)—Yvonne Aubry, Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma, Wash. 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. II (Bus. Col.) 
Class C (Open)—Lenore Fenton, Success Business 
College, Seattle, Wash. 

Dictating Machine Transcription Div. III (Uni- 
versity) Class C (Open)—Olive MacDonald, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Machine Calculation Division I (High School) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Christine Colucio, 
Austin High School, Chicago, IIl. 

Machine Calculation Division II (Bus. Col.) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Verda Fenton, Success 
Business College, Seattle, Wash. 

Bookkeeping Division I (High School) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Donald Nelson, Lew Wal- 
lace High School, Gary, Ind. 

Bookkeeping Division II (Bus. Col.) Class A (Novice 
2 Semesters)—Glenn Craytor, Wilcox College of 
Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bookkeeping Division III (University) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Dorothy Mitchell, Central 
Normal College, Danville, Ind. 

Bookkeeping Division I (High School) Class B 
(Amateur 4 Semesters)—Joe DeLuca, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bookkeeping Division II (Bus. Col.) Class B 
(Amateur 4 Semesters)—Edward Pokane, Wilcox 
College of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 

« s * 


Mr. Breidenbaugh Is Promoted 


At the beginning of the second semester 
of the school year 1935-36, V. E. Breiden- 
baugh left the State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, to become head of the com- 
mercial department of Mooseheart High 
School, Mooseheart, Illinois. 

Effective July 1, 1936, Mr. Breidenbaugh 
was elected principal of the high school. 
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National Council News 


The National Council of Business Educa- 
tion, by majority vote of its twenty-six 
affiliations, has adopted The Journal of 
Business Education as its official magazine, 
beginning with the September, 1936, issue. 
Under the two-year arrangement with the 
publisher of the Journal, the Council will 
have full editorial charge, and all editorial 
revenue resulting therefrom will be paid into 
the treasury of the Council with no fee 
being paid to any business educator for his 
editorial service. 

The editorial responsibility will be cen- 
tered in the Council’s Committee on Publi- 
cations, the chairman of which is Louis A. 
Rice, vice president of Packard School, 
New York City, and formerly state director 
of business education in New Jersey. Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, president of the Council, 
will continue as editor, without any com- 
pensation. For the present, the general 
editorial plan and policies of the Journal 
will not be materially changed. 

The rapid growth of the Council, which 
represents an affiliation of twenty-six asso- 
ciations of business teachers, having ap- 
proximately 12,000 members, has created 
an urgent need of an official magazine 
through which to keep in close contact 
monthly with its far-flung affiliations and 
their membership. In the adoption of the 
Journal as the official magazine, the Council 
has avoided a duplication of magazine 
service. This is in line with the Council’s 
policy to foster a work of collaboration 
among its affiliations without engaging in 
any type of educational service already ably 
rendered by the individual associations 
themselves. - 

To any member of an association which 
is affiliated with the Council, the subscrip- 
tion price will be 75 cents a year, provided 
the payment is sent through the secretary 
of that association. To all others the sub- 
scription rate will be $1.00 a year. Thus it is 
seen that a personal benefit will accrue to 
every commercial teacher who is a member 
of an association affiliated with the Council. 


Furthermore, a plan has been devised 
whereby an affiliated association itself can 
benefit by using a standard membership and 
subscription blank, a supply of which will 
be furnished free by the Journal. This will 
represent a considerable saving to the larger 
associations, and will provide a valuable 
record service to the smaller associations 
which heretofore have been unable to afford 
a printed blank. 
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University of Cincinnati 


In the April, 
issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET an announcement 
was made that the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati was 
starting a five-year 
course in commercial 
teacher training. 
program was given a new 
impetus when Ray G. 
Price was appointed to 
the faculty of the Teach- 
ers College of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati to 
assume responsibility for 

Ray G. Price the commercial teacher- 

training program. 
fective September 1, Mr. Price became 
director of commercial teacher training. 

Mr. Price will teach classes in stenography 
and typewriting, and will offer two special 
courses in commercial education for teachers 
in service. These courses will be “Prob- 
lems in Commercial Education” and “Cur- 
riculum Construction in Commercial Educa- 
tion.”” The course in “Problems in Commer- 
cial Education” will be offered in Cincinnati 
and as an extension course in Dayton, Ohio. 
Irving R. Garbutt, director of commercial 
education, Cincinnati Public Schools, will be 
colecturer in the course offered in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Price is one of the relatively young 
leaders of commercial education who has a 
very rich background of excellent experience. 
He graduated from Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana, and obtained 
his M. A. degree from the School of Business, 
University of Chicago. He taught one year 
in Sullivan High Schgol, Sullivan, Indiana, 
and six years in Horace Mann High School, 
Gary, Indiana. For two years he was 
principal of the night high school of Gary, 
Indiana, and for three years was instructor 
in accounting in Gary College. He comes to 
the University of Cincinnati from Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

The program of commercial teacher train- 
ing in the University of Cincinnati is based 
It is being 
jointly sponsored by the Teachers College 
and the Department of Business Adminis- 
tration of the School of Commerce. During 
the five years the student who graduates 
from this course will get a thorough training 
in the background subjects of commerce, 
practical experience in industry and in offices, 
training in education, and part-time expe- 


Harry 1. Good is Promoted 
Harry I. Good, the 


former director of com- 
mercial education of Buf- 
falo, New York, has 
recently been appointed 
to the post of associate 
superintendent of sec- 
ondary education of 
Buffalo, New York. 

Mr. Good has been 
connected with the 
Buffalo schools for four- 
teen years. He started as 
head of the commercial 
department of Hutchin- 
son Central High School H. I. Good 
and in 1933 was ap- 
pointed director of commercial education. 

During the War Mr. Good was chief clerk 
in the United States Navy engineering office 
in New York and Navy paymaster and 
supply officer in the Buffalo disbursing office. 
For twelve years he has been a part-time 
practicing accountant and in previous years 
served as head of the commercial depart- 
ments in Rome, Utica, and Schenectady, 
New York. He has been a lecturer and mem- 
ber of the faculties of the General Electric 
Corporation School, University of Buffalo, 
and Ohio State University. 

Mr. Good has contributed a great deal to 
commercial education directly and indirectly. 
He is a member of the many teaching organi- 
zations and has served on the State Regents’ 
Committee in New York and was chairman 
of the State Syllabus Revision Committee 
on commercial education. He has been an 
associate editor on two accounting books and 
has assisted in the preparation of several 
other manuscripts. He has become more 
widely known to commercial teachers in the 
United States as a very efficient secretary of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 





New Principal 


At the opening of the summer term, C. H. 
Prager became principal of Cook’s Commer- 
cial College in Maryville, Missouri. Mr. 
Prager has taught in a great many schools, 
including the public schools of Ishpeming, 
Michigan; Muskogee, Oklahoma; and Ham- 
mond, Indiana. He has also taught in 
Columbia Business College, Chicago, Illinois, 
and Brown’s Business College, St. Louis, 
Missouri. He is a native of Chillicothe, 
Missouri. 
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New Junior College 
Dr. C. H. Schlauch of Spokane, Washing- 


ton, recently announced the completion of 
plans for a new nondenominational coeduca- 
tional junior college. It will be known as 
Spokane Junior College. 


The contract has been let and work has 
been started on the alterations and the re- 
pairs of the building formerly occupied by 
Spokane College. The building will be ready 
for occupancy on Monday, September 21. 


The new home of the Spokane Junior 
College will consist of three brick structures. 
Present facilities will provide accommoda- 
tions for 200 students. The course of study 
will cover the first two years of regular 
college work. The college is fully accredited, 
and the courses are correlated with those 
offered in the University of Washington and 
Washington State College. 


New York City Teachers 


The Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and Vicinity held 
its eleventh semi-annual convention in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on May 23. The con- 
vention theme was “Objective Teaching 
Devices in Business Education.” 


Sections were devoted to commercial law, 
economics, shorthand, advertising, and sales- 
manship. John Vincent Walsh of Morris 
High School, Bronx, New York, is the new 
president. The other new officers are as 
follows: vice presidents, Emanuel Saxe, 
College of the City of New York, and 
Marguerite Maguire, Bay Ridge High School 
Brooklyn; secretary, Mrs. Agnes A. Jackson, 
George Washington High School; treasurer, 
Henry Smithline, Grover Cleveland High 
School, Ridgewood. 

This association has been publishing a very 
important yearbook. The editor of the year- 
book is Dr. Jacob S. Orleans, College of the 
City of New York. 


* oe 
Michigan Private Business Schools 


The Michigan Business Schools Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in conjunction 
with the Michigan Schoolmasters Club in 
June. The new officers of the Association 
are:. president, M. E. Davenport, Daven- 
port-McLachlan Institute, Grand Rapids; 
vice president, Charles Menz, Argubright 
College, Battle Creek; secretary-treasurer, 
J. A. Ebersol, Acme Business College, 
Lansing. 

There were 109 at the annual banquet. 
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Michigan Business Educators 


On May 16 about 100 
teachers of public and 
private schools met in 
the Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
for the purpose of organ- 
izing the Michigan Com- 
mercial Education Asso- 
ciation. This organiza- 
tion was originally spon- 
sored by the state 
department of education 
with J. M. Trytten, Uni- 
versity of Michigan High 
School, Ann Arbor, as 
the temporary chairman. 
The following officers for 


1936-37 were elected: president, J. M. 
Trytten; first vice president, Berenice 
Dowdle, W. K. Kellogg Jr. High School, 
Battle Creek; second vice president, C. W. 
Kammerer, Central High School, Detroit; 
secretary-treasurer, Emma Watson, Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. 

A research committee was appointed to 
study local problems, to adapt commercial’ 
education to local situations, and to cooper- 
ate with the state department of education. 





J. M. Trytten 


Federated Business Teachers 


In California the various regional com- 
mercial teachers’ associations have recently 
organized as a state-wide group called the 
Federated Business Teachers’ Associations 
of California. 


Starting in September this California 
organization will publish monthly for its 
members “The California Business Educa- 
tion Bulletin,” which will contain an- 
nouncements of activities of the regional 
groups, articles on different phases of busi- 
ness education, and items of interest about 
teachers of the state. 


The Federation plans also to conduct an 
annual state conference on business educa- 
tion. 


Officers elected to serve during the school 
year, 1936-37, are: president, Roland K. 
Abercrombie, San Mateo Junior College, 
San Mateo; vice president, Margaret Todd, 
Fresno Technical High School, Fresno; secre- 
tary, Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood City; treasurer, Fred J. 
Pribble, Sacramento Junior College, Sacra- 
mento. 
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N. E. A. Department of Business 


At the meet- 
ing of the N. E. 
A. Department 
of Business in 
Portland, Ore- 
gon, on June 29 
and 30, Ray- 
mond C. Good- 
fellow retired as 
president. The 
new president of 
the Association 
is E. A. Zelliot, 
associate profes- 
sor of education, 
University of 
Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. During the past year Mr. Zelliot 
served as first vice president and chairman 
of the membership committee. 








E. A. Zelliot 


The other new officers are as follows: 
first vice president, Lola Maclean, Detroit 
Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan; 
second vice president, Ida Granberg, Kelso 
High School, Kelso, Washington; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Frances D. North, Western 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland; new 
members of the executive committee, Ruby 
Perry, Allen High School of Commerce, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, and Dr. E. E. 
Spanabel, Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

The National Council of Business Educa- 
tion, of which Dr. Paul S. Lomax of New 
York University is the president, held a 
joint meeting and banquet with the Depart- 
ment of Business on June 30. E. A. Zelliot 
was chairman of that meeting. Charles F. 
Walker of Northwestern School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon, acted as toastmaster. 











*, 
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Banquet of Department of Business and National Council at Portland 








Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes of the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calli- 
fornia, was promoted effective September 1, 
to a full professorship. 

Before going to the University of Southern 
California in 1930, Dr. Haynes served as 
head of the commercial department of 
Amsterdam’ High School, Amsterdam, New 
York; chairman of the commercial depart- 
ment, Madison Junior High School, Roch- 
ester, New York. He also taught in the 
Packard School, New York City, and in 
New York University. 

Dr. Haynes is nationally known for his 
contributions to professional magazines. 
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Mississippi 

There are now two associations of com- 
mercial teachers in the state of Mississippi. 
The new officers of the commercial section 
of the Mississippi Education Association 
are as follows: president, Cecil A. Rogers, 
High School, Gulfport; secretary, Miss Cecil 
Davis, High School, Gulfport. 

To emphasize vocational commercial edu- 
cation, a new organization has been formed 
under the name of Mississippi Vocational 
Commercial Teachers. A. L. Hendrix, su- 
perintendent of schools, Liberty, is the 
president, and Minnie Louis Brogan, High 
School, Vicksburg, is the secretary. This new 
group will meet with the state association. 
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BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


is recommended for a course in 







Business-ECONOMIC 


PROBLEMS 


By H. G. Shields and 
W. Harmon Wilson 


consumer-business education or social- 
business education in the eleventh or 
the twelfth grade. 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is sweeping 
the country. It is appealing to school administrators as 
well as to teachers. This book will give your students 
practical training in the integrated subject matter of 
economic and business principles. 


corary ® Business principles 
When Dr. Herbert A. Tonne reviewed BUSI- * Applied economics 
NESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS in the Journal * Insurance 
of Business Education, he said in part: “The book ° Investments 


will serve well for a course in practical econom- © Fineace 


ics, advanced business training, management, or © Mesheting system 
as a general text for a series of social-business © Retetedatene 
subjects, such as management and marketing. The ’ " 


. . P 
book helps materially to round out the deficiencies Credit relations 


in a major phase of business education, and there- ° Applied law 
fore the book must be classed as a major contri- © Organization of business 
bution to business education.” ® Business management 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


SPECIALISTS IW BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Typists Association Projects 


The Catholic High School Typists Asso- 
ciation held its first nation-wide every-pupil 
contest on March 12. Twenty-eight Catholic 
secondary schools participated with a total 
of 854 contestants in both the novice and 
the amateur divisions. Trophies were 
awarded to the three highest ranking schools 
in both the amateur and the novice divisions 
on the basis of the median composite score 
of speed and accuracy. Ribbon awards were 
given to the ten highest ranking individuals 
in each division. 

It was organized in January, 1933, at 
Hays, Kansas. Principals and teachers of 
typewriting in several of the parochial high 
schools of the Concordia Diocese met at St. 
Joseph’s College and Military Academy to 
discuss ways and means of arousing greater 
interest in the field of typewriting. The 
Catholic High School Typists Association 
was the result of this conference. The Most 
Reverend Francis J. Tief, D. D., Bishop of 
Concordia Diocese, gave his formal appro- 
bation of this association and has extended 
his whole-hearted support to the furtherance 
of its objectives. In the first three years of 
its existence, the membership was small, 
for only the schools responsible for its in- 
cipiency participated in the two annual 
contests that were sponsored. These schools 
were five in number and all located in the 
Diocese of Concordia. 


In October, 1935, the Board of Directors 
sent a copy of the Constitution and liter- 
ature pertaining to the organization to 
Catholic schools in almost every state in 
the Union. As a result, the membership in- 
creased to 28 schools. 


The contests sponsored by this organiza- 
tion afford excellent opportunity for com- 
parison of achievements and skills of one 
school with another school, or of one student 
with the other students of his class. Official 
records of the schools which participated in 
the two contests every year for the past four 
years furnish tangible proof of the efficacy 
of these contests in terms of increased speed 
and accuracy. The composite median score 
of one school shows an increase of 13 points 
over the preceding years and again an in- 
crease of 6 points over that year. Every 
school had a higher composite median score 
over the preceding year by several points. 
In every case, it was five or more per cent 
higher in each of the successive years over 
the first year that the school took part. 
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The Catholic High School Typists Asso- 
ciation sponsors two contests annually. 
Both contests are taken in the ordinary 
typing room of each participating school. 

In the every-pupil contest a champion 
trophy is awarded to the highest ranking 
school according to class median in both the 
novice and the amateur divisions. A second 
and third trophy is awarded to the second 
and third ranking schools. The ten highest 
ranking individuals receive ribbon awards. 

In the individual contest, a school may 
enter not more than five contestants in 
either of the two divisions. Papers indicating 
more than ten errors are automatically 
disqualified. Jewel-studded pins are awarded 
to the winners of the first, second, and third 
place, in each division, according to highest 
composite score of speed and accuracy. 
There are seven ribbon awards in each 
division for the contestants ranking highest 
after the first three places. Certificates are 
granted to the schools ranking first, second, 
and third places in both typing divisions. 
The rating of the schools is determined by 
the number of points a school receives for 
its winning contestants. This contest is 
always held the last Thursday in April. 

The winning schools in the every-pupil 
contest held on March 12, were: amateur 
division, first place, Girls Catholic High 
School, Hays, Kansas, median composite 
score, 139.20; second place, St. Mary’s 
Cathedral High School, Grand Island, 
Nebraska, median composite score, 138.08; 
and Regina High School, Norwood, Ohio, 
median composite score, 127.60. 

In the novice division, the winners were: 
first place, St. Ann’s High School, Walker, 
Kansas, median composite score, 132.40; 
second place, St. Joseph’s Commercial 
School, Chicago, Illinois, median composite 
score, 118.53; and Girls Catholic High 
School, Hays, Kansas, score 118.28. 

The highest ranking schools in the novice 
division were: first, St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas, eight 
points; second, Regina High School, Nor- 
wood, Ohio, six points; and third, St. Ann’s 
High School, Walker, Kansas, one point. 

Detailed information regarding the Cath- 
olic High School Typists Association may 
be obtained by writing to St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas, where headquarters are maintained. 
—Sister M. Remigia, Girls Catholic High 
School, Hays, Kansas. 
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University of Denver 


George A. Warfield, dean of the School of 
Commerce of the University of Denver for 
the past twenty-three years, has resigned 
and will be succeeded by Clem W. Collins, 
assistant dean. Although relieved of the 
active direction of the School, Dr. Warfield 
will continue as a member of the executive 
committee and professor of economics. 

Clem Collins, the new dean, is a certified 
public accountant and former manager of 
revenue of the city of Denver. 

- @ +. 
New Location 

The Badger-Green Bay Business College 
of Green Bay, Wisconsin, has announced the 
moving of its school to its new location at 123 
South Washington Street. The school is now 
located in a fireproof building that has been 
inspected and approved by the State In- 
dustrial Commission. 

The original Green Bay Business College 
was established in 1868, and the Badger 
Business College was established in 1912. 
The new school was organized and incor- 
porated in 1934. S. P. Randall is the presi- 
dent; Mrs. S. P. Randall, the vice president; 
and Ellen Seastrom, the secretary. 


Changes at Columbia University 


Professor W. R. 
Odell of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been 
elected to the position 
of director of second- 
ary instruction in the 
public schools of Oak- 
land, California. Dr. 
Odell left for Cali- 
fornia immediately 
after the close of the 
summer session at 
Teachers College. 


Some other import- 
ant changes have been 
made at Columbia 
University. Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart of 
Teachers College has been advanced to 
associate in commercial education. Mrs. 
Kathleen B. Manley, who has been a 
Teachers College Fellow during the past 
year, has been promoted to instructor in 
commercial education in Teachers College. 
Mrs. Manley has been working with an 
—— class in the teaching of short- 
hand. 





W. R. Odell 
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Courses offered in 


Are you ready for the next promotion ? 


Prepare yourself to take advantage of new opportuni- 
ties in the teaching or the accounting profession. To 
do a good job of teaching or to go into professional 
accounting, you need more than a knowledge of book- 
You need advanced accounting. 
obtain this additional training through correspondence 
courses offered only to commercial teachers as a service. 
These courses can be completed at your own con- 


{ 1. Modern Accounting 
2. Federal Tax Accounting 
3. Auditing 


Write for Literature: 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201-203 West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


You can 
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Ohio Commercial Teachers 


At the spring meeting 
of the Ohio Commercial 
Teachers Association, 
Paul H. Seay of Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was elected presi- 
dent. Mary Belle Wertz 
of Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, was 
elected vice president. 
Russell J. Hosler, Fos- 
toria High School, Fos- 
toria, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Imogene Pilcher is the 
retiring president. She 
presided over the largest meeting of the 
Association. The attendance was 281. 


The constitution was amended to provide 
for an advisory council consisting of the 
five immediate past presidents and the cur- 
rent president of the Association. The 
current president is to act as the chairman of 
the council. The retiring president each year 
automatically becomes a member of the 
council, and the oldest member, in point of 
service, automatically retires. The duties of 
the council will be: (1) To assist in the study 
of problems in the field of commercial edu- 
cation that appear to be particularly vital 
to the commercial teachers of the state; (2) 
to assist in the preparation of reports on 
commercial education to be submitted to 
the State Department of Education; (3) to 
assist the president, upon his request, in the 
preparation of the annual program of the 
Association. 


The president of the Association an- 
nounced an invitation of the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education to participate in 
studies to determine the standards for com- 
mercial education in the various training in- 
stitutions in the state. The executive com- 
aittee was instructed to act for the Asso- 
ciation. 





Paul H. Seay 


Pennsylvania Commercial Teachers 


F. J. Hathy, president of the commercial 
section of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, has called a special meeting to 
be held Saturday, September 19, at 9 a. Mm. 
in West Junior High School, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Ordinarily the regular meet- 
ing of the Association is scheduled for 
December, but this is a special meeting 
called by the president. 
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New Head at Hornell 


C. A. Nolan, who for 
five years has been acting 
head of the commercial 
department of Aliquippa 
High School, Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania, has been 
elected head of the com- 
mercial department of 
the Senior High School 
of Hornell, New York. 
He replaces Rexford 
Rockwell, who is going 
to Seneca Falls as as- 
sistant principal. Mr. 
Rockwell has made an 
excellent name for him- 
self in his profession. He 
was located at Senaca Falls before going to 
Hornell and therefore goes back to his old 
school with a worthy promotion. 

Mr. Nolan was appointed to the new 
position and will assume his duties at the 
opening of the fall term. There are seven 
teachers in the department. A complete 
program of commercial education is offered. 

Mr. Nolan graduated from Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, in 1928 
and received his Master’s degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1936. He has 
been very active in professional work in the 
state of Pennsylvania and has contributed 
articles to several magazines. 

* + 2 
Teaching Commercial Geography 
(Continued from page 27) 
in fruits, but he may go far in the study of 
fibers, or he may be led by his interests to 
do much in the study of iron and steel. 

Careful consideration of all these methods 
seem to indicate that no one of them is 
sufficient to utilize to the best advantage the 
greatest interest of the individual pupil. 
Some, however, seem to be eliminated by 
their very nature. Why use those which 
seem to react against the interest of the 
child? Pity the poor pupil who has a teacher 
who has taken a trip East or has visited a 
bottle factory and feels called upon to tell 
of this in minutest detail. Equally trying is 
the recitation in which some pupil reports 
on some item of little or no interest to all. 

Why not follow a contract method using 
outstanding problems of vital interest to the 
pupil applied in a good laboratory under 
conditions conducive to good, clear thinking. 
This combination seems to produce best 
results.—F rederick G. Neel, Bloomington 
High School, Bloomington, Indiana. 














C. A. Nolan 
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Groves-Barnhart Marriage 


Members of the commercial teaching pro- 
fession will be quite interested in the recent 
marriage of Regina Eunice Groves to Earl 
W. Barnhart. The marriage took place on 
Saturday, July 11, in Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. Barnhart was formerly supervisor of 
commercial education in the vocational 
schools of Wisconsin and served as head of 
the commercial department in the Continu- 
ation School, Madison, Wisconsin. She 
recently organized a private school in Madi- 
son. For many years Mr. Barnhart was 
commercial specialist in the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. After consolida- 
tion of some of the activities of the Federal 
Government, Mr. Barnhart became senior 
specialist in commercial education in the 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The bride and groom are at home at 2557 
Thirty-sixth Street, N. W., Wash., D. C. 

e 


Pet Law Questions 
(Continued from page 26) 


49. Why is it not an assault for X to in- 
form T over the telephone that he intends 
to shoot him on sight? 

50. If A offers you five dollars to shoot a 
neighbor’s dog and you do so, can you collect 
under the law? 

51. Is a check money? This question 
came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States for settlement. A city ordi- 
nance of Cleveland, Ohio, prohibits a city 
official from taking money such as “bills, 
notes, currency, or bonds” as a bribe. A 
councilman in that city was given a check as 
a bribe, and he claims that under the law he 
is not guilty because a check is not money. 

The following question pertains to criminal 
law. It is offered because of the nice dis- 
tinctions. 

“A, the master, is contemplating a trip 
across the desert. He orders his servants, 
B and C, to fill seven barrels of water, this 
being sufficient to last him the entire trip 
with two days’ extra supply. B and C filled 
the seven barrels of water as directed. B 
then learns that A has made him one of the 
beneficiaries in his will, so B pours deadly 
poison into the water. C also learns that 
A has made him a beneficiary, so he pours 
the water out. A starts on this trip and 
when he is out on the desert, having no 
water, he dies of thirst. Of what crime or 
crimes are B and C guilty?”—P. B. S. 
Peters, Manual Training High School, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 
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Joins New Department 


Mary Belle Wertz, one 
of the young leaders in 
commercial education in 
the state of Ohio, re- 
cently joined the faculty 
of Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For two years Miss 
Wertz was secretary- 
treasurer of the Ohio 
Commercial Teachers’ 
Association and at the 
last meeting was elected 
vice president of that 
organization. During the 
summer she assumed her 
duties as instructor in the newly organized 
department of secretarial training in Cleve- 
land College. Miss Wertz has served as head 
of the department of business education in 
Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio, and 
last year taught in the commercial depart- 
ment of North High School, Columbus, Ohio. 

After graduating from Ohio Wesleyan 
University in 1932, Miss Wertz was awarded 
her Master’s degree from the same institu- 
tion in 1933. During that year she held a 
fellowship in the department of psychology 
and acted as secretary to the head of the 
department. Her undergraduate work in 
the field of secretarial training was obtained 
at Bliss Business College, Columbus; Kent 
State College, Kent; and Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. During the summer ses- 
sions Miss Wertz has been doing graduate 
work at New York University and at Har- 
vard University. 
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Mary Belle Wertz 


Stanford Conference 


The School of Education of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, California, conducted an 
educational conference on curriculum and 
guidance. The conference was held on the 
campus on July 6-10. It was designed for 
the benefit of teachers, curriculum workers, 
guidance workers, administrators, and super- 
visors. 

Commercial teachers had a definite part 
in the program in two sessions. They were 
indirectly interested in the session on con- 
sumer education, but were more directly 
concerned with the conference on commer- 
cial education curriculum on Friday, July 10. 
Jessie Graham of State Teachers College, 
San Jose, California, was the main speaker 
on that program. 
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Economic 
Geography 


Second Edition—Staples and York 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is sweeping the country. This is one of the newest books 
that you can obtain. With it you can obtain complete instructional material. Instructional 
material consists of (a) a workbook that provides objective study guides, maps, and charts, 
(b) a series of nine objective tests and a final examination; (c) the final examination available 
in packages of twenty; (d) a teachers’ manual that includes solutions, a bibliography, and 
teaching suggestions. 


You will like ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY and your students will like it. The presenta- 
tion is as interesting as fiction. Economic and geographic facts are interpreted in terms of 
causes and effects. Be sure to examine this unusual book before selecting one for your next 


course. 

@ 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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To cap the climax of the fifty-two years of 
progress of Woodbury College, R. H. (Pop) 
Whitten, president of Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles, California, announces the ac- 
complishment of his lifelong hope of the 
erection of an ultra-modern “Temple of 
Knowledge.” 


The site of the new Woodbury College is 
on Wilshire Boulevard, the leading thorough- 
fare of Los Angeles. The building, when 
finally completed, will cover half a block and 
will be one of the most distinctive archi- 
tectural structures in the city. 


Of reinforced concrete and steel con- 
struction, the building will be fireproof and 
earthquake proof. The new building will 
provide accommodations for 3,500 students. 
It will face three streets and will be open on 
the fourth side, providing an abundance of 
light and air. 


On the ground floor there will be a large 
reception room, the main office, ten private 
administrative offices, a bookstore, a library, 
the home economics department, and a 
beautiful auditorium with stage and dressing 
rooms. The commerce department will 
occupy the second and the third floors. The 
fourth floor will be occupied by the profes- 
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New Home for Woodbury College 


sional departments of commercial art, in- 
terior decoration, costume design, and 
millinery. All the equipment in the entire 
building will be new. 


Construction of the building is now under 
way. The College expects to occupy its new 
building on April 1. 


New Chief of Cost Accountants 


Professor Norman Balch Clark, Certified 
Public Accountant and head of the higher 
accountancy department of Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, was chosen president of 
the Los Angeles chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants at the 
annual election banquet held at the Mona 
Lisa Restaurant. 


Professor Clark has been associated with 
the Woodbury higher accountancy depart- 
ment for ten years, and has held some office 
in the N. A. C. A. every year for the past 
six years. He is a graduate of Harvard Gol- 
lege and of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, where he for- 
merly was instructor. 





New Home of Woodbury College in Los Angeles 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Economic Geography 
by Z. Carleton Staples, co-author 


| | | ing Geography 
ee 


SOURCES OF REFERENCE MATERIAL. One of 
the problems of a teacher of economic geog- 
raphy is the acquisition of high-grade refer- 
ence material for class use. A partial solution 
of this problem may be found at compara- 
tively slight cost. The results of careful 
investigations and research studies in almost 
all phases of the subject matter of economic 
geography, made by thousands of scientists 
and skilled workers, may be secured by 
teachers practically for the asking. The 
price is based only on the small cost of the 
paper and the printing in large quantities. 
This source of valuable information is found 
in the publication service of the United 
States Government. 

Because of the ramifications and extended 
scope of the material available, the prepara- 
tion of a list of all publications pertaining to 
the field of economic geography would en- 
tail an enormous amount of work. It is 
suggested, therefore, that teachers write to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for a complete set of free price lists. These 
price lists are arranged in pamphlet form, 
cover certain fields of subject matter each, 
list and describe briefly the various publica- 
tions under appropriate headings, and indi- 
cate the prices of the different publications. 
From these free price lists the teacher may 
select the reference material best suited and 
adapted to the work of the class. All govern- 
mental publications should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, who has 
charge of all such sales, rather than from the 
various departments responsible for the 
composition of the publications. 

In obtaining governmental publications 
the teacher may enlist the aid of a congress- 
man, either a senator or a representative, 
from the district in which the school is 
located. If he has not exhausted his quota 
of free material, a congressman, by virtue of 
his position, may authorize the sending of 
governmental publications free to a school 
or to a person. In applying for such help, 
the teacher should write on a school letter- 
head, list in duplicate what is wanted, state 
clearly the use to which the material is to be 
put, and emphasize that in cooperating the 
congressman will advance the cause of 
education in his district. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Spelling 
by R. G. Walters, author 


agg Studies 

WORDS—AN ASSET. Language is the tool 
with which all other subjects in elementary 
grades, secondary schools, and colleges are 
mastered. We can learn nothing about book- 
keeping, or shorthand, or salesmanship, or 
history, or mathematics, or science, without 
the use of language, either oral or written. 


The core of language is words, for words 
are merely visual or auditory representa- 
tions of ideas. Since language is the founda- 
tion of all learning, and words form the core 
of all language, it follows that a knowledge 
of words is essential for the successful study 
of bookkeeping, or shorthand, or chemistry, 
or history, or any other subject. In fact, 
experiment after experiment has proved that 
many students, who fail in a particular sub- 
ject, fail, not because they are unable to 
master the technicalities of the subject, but 
because they lack a vocabulary sufficiently 
large to enable them to understand their 
textbooks, or even to understand the expla- 
nations of the teacher. 


It would seem, therefore, that the school 
which desires to raise the standards of 
achievement among its students should first 
make an effort to enrich their vocabularies. 
How is this to be done? Three possible 
methods are available. 


First, students may study the dictionary 
in a hit-or-miss fashion, learning a great deal 
about a number of words. But, unfortu- 
nately, this plan is very wasteful of time; it 
is extremely uninteresting; and many of the 
words acquired in this manner are mere 
word curiosities and will never be used by 
the student. 


A second way of enlarging one’s vocabu- 
lary is to read good literature, to listen to 
good speakers, and to converse with well- 
educated people. This plan is much more 
desirable than the first plan. It produces 
better results in so far as the acquirement of 
a vocabulary is concerned, and it is far 
more interesting. 


The third, and probably the best method 
to acquire a vocabulary, is to pursue a 
regular course in the study of words. So 
much criticism of graduates has arisen re- 
garding the lack of knowledge of words, 
that renewed emphasis is being placed upon 
the study of words. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
English and Correspondence 
by Robert Ray Aurner, author 


Effective Business Correspondence 


CONSIDERATION, A CAPITAL “C” TO BE 
STRESSED IN YOUR CLASSROOM. In the tone 
and atmosphere of the average classroom 
there must be evidence of the quality of 
consideration, or thoughtfulness of others. 
Similarly, in messages of business one must 
think primarily of the other fellow, his 
thoughts, his wishes, his hopes, his ambi- 
tions, and his desires. In one sense it may 
be said that to think of the other fellow is, 
in the long run, to think of one’s own welfare, 
because “He profits most who serves best.” 


Example. Let us suppose that you re- 
cently wrote the following letter of request, 
and that you thereafter received the reply 
of refusal which appears below it: 

Accompanying this letter are several cards for the 
Community Chest Drive. Can you arrange to take 


care of them or delegate some one in your department 
to do so? 


The cards are so few in number that I am taking 
this informal means of reaching your office with them. 
You may be sure the officers appreciate your help. 

THE REPLY OF REFUSAL 


“I found on my desk this morning a bunch of 
Community Chest literature with a letter from you 
asking me if I would take care of the matter for the 
department. I have never done any soliciting for the 
department, and I do not intend to begin now. Conse- 
quently it is with regret that I shall refuse to help you 
in this matter. I do not want to start a thing of this 
kind, for it would result in a considerable volume of 
such work being shifted upon me. H. K. Lane has 
taken care of this matter in the past, and I suggest 
that you ask him to act in this case. 

Note in the reply the curt and tactless 
expressions: “a bunch,” “I do not intend to 
begin now,” “I shall refuse to help you,” 
“T do not want to start a thing of this kind.” 
These are inept and short-sighted in phrase- 
ology, costly in good will. One can well 
imagine the pretty dilemma in which this 
man will find himself when the situation is 
reversed and he requests the cooperation. 

Of course it is possible that this blunt 
individual actually believes he is being 
courteous enough for the particular demands 
of this situation, and that he really has no 
desire to put forth any effort to help. It is 
even possible that he is determined to put 
a stop to any more “nonsense”’ of this type, 
and that to do so he purposely words his 
refusal in what he would doubtless describe 
a “direct and forthright manner without any 
beating about the bush.” 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Office Practice 
by Foster W/. Loso, co-author 


Fundamentals of Office Practice 


KEEPING UP TO DATE. Because of the broad 
nature of office practice, the teacher of the 
subject should be one of the best, if not the 
best in the department and he should always 
be on the alert to improve his educational 
status. 

Were I asked to suggest literature in the 
field on the subject of office practice, I should 
offer the following: 

Course of Study in Office Practice. C. W. Hamilton, 

Assistant in Secondary Education, Department of 


Public Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey, August, 
1931. 


Bulletin on Office Practice. Clinton A. Reed, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education, The State Educa- 


tion Department, Albany, New York, September, 
1934. 


“Trends in The Teaching of Office Practice,” Na- 

tional Business Education Quarterly. Dr. Herbert A. 

Tonne, New York University, Washington Square 

East, New York, N. Y., March, 1935, 35 cents. 

These three pamphlets will show any 
teacher of the subject the trends and will 
give an excellent selected bibliography for 
office practice. 


From time to time the machine companies 
send out excellent material. Although it is 
of an advertising nature, the material can 
be coordinated with the subject matter of 
the course to the benefit of the students. 


The following companies provide short 
leaflets with the strokes counted in 20’s for 
convenience in dictation. No charge is made. 

The Invention of The Typewriter. Remington Rand, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

What Every Stenographer Should Know About Noise. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriter Co., 117 Almond 

St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Invention of The Ediphone. 

Inc., Orange, N. J 

Checks Are Money. The Todd Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

The Teacher's Manual to Ditto Practice Lessons in 

Shorthand Transcription. Ditto, Inc., Harrison at 

Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

What Every Stenographer Should Know About Adding 

Machines. Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., 1 Park 

Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Addressograph and Multigraph in Business. The 

Addressograph Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Romance in The Dictionary. Funk and Wagnalls, 

354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Business Letters. Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 

Detroit, Michigan. 


How to Recognize Quality in Typewriter Papers. 
American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Thomas A. Edison, 
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National Business Education Outlook. 
Second yearbook of the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation. The title of this yearbook is ““Lesson Plans 
and Teaching Techniques.” It contains about 300 
pages bound in cloth. There are 34 contributors to the 
volume. Each of the contributions was written to fit 
into a complete plan which consists of the following: 
Part I, Objectives, Principles, and Measurements of 
Learning; Part II, Methods of Improving Instruction 
in Private and Public Schools; Part III, Lesson Plans 
for Specific Subjects. The editor, Miss Eleanor Skimin 
of Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan, has used 
considerable care and has devoted a great deal of work 
to the selection and the preparation of the manuscripts 
for publication. This book will be a valuable contribu- 
tion to every teacher’s library. It is furnished free to 
members of the National Commercial Teachers Feder- 
ation. Single copies may be purchased from the editor, 
Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Survey of Denver’s High School Graduates. 
A 16-page printed report of the Bureau of Business and 
Social Research, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. The study covers the years of 1929, 1933, 
and 1934. It traces the attendance, the employment 
status, and the unemployment status. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the commercial occupations. For in- 
formation write for Business Study No. 80, Bureau of 
Business and Social Research, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. These bulletins are issued bimonthly 
at a subscription price of $1.00 a year. 


Studies in Problems of the Consumer. By 
Kenneth B. Haas, Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. A 127-page mimeographed 
booklet that consists of an outline, problems, and a 
bibliography on consumer education. This booklet will 
be helpful to teachers who are searching for new ma- 
terial and new ideas in the field of consumer education. 
Single copies may be obtained for $2.00 each from Book 
Store, Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 


Banking and Insurance. Bulletin 86 of Teach- 
ers’ Lesson Unit Series, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The material on banking was prepared by 
Catherine A’Hearn for use in the seventh grade. The 
material on insurance was prepared by J. L. L. Chis- 
holm for use in the ninth grade. The booklet contains 
a total of 24 pages including discussion material, ques- 
tions, tests, and a bibliography. Price 25 cents. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 120 Street, 
New York City. 
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This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


The Principles of Business Operation. By 
P. O. Selby. A 282-page mimeographed book, bound in 
paper, that has been written"and published by Dr. 
Selby for experimental purposes in teaching pupils how 
to manage their own business if they go into business 
after they leave school. It contains discussion material 
and problems based on such topics as “Going Into 
Business,” ‘Physical Equipment,” “Purchasing,” 
“Selling,” “Sales Promotion,” “Risks in Business,”’ 
“Accounting,” etc. The book will be particularly useful 
to teachers of business organization and those who want 
to conduct experiments in this field. Price $1.50 post- 
paid. The Research Press, 611 East Harrison Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Research in Commercial Teacher Training. 
Bulletin No. 9; March, 1936. Published by the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions. This 22-page report was prepared by a committee 
consisting of Ann Brewington, E. G. Blackstone, A. O. 
Colvin, and H. A. Tonne. It is divided into the follow- 
ing parts: (a) How to Plan a Research Investigation, 
(b) Review of Research in Bookkeeping, (c) Abstracts 
of Important Research, (d) Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Process. Single copies may be obtained for 
25 cents each from the secretary, V. H. Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Survey of College Entrance Requirements. 
A 22-page report mimeographed on legal-size paper. 
The survey was sponsored by the Chicago Area Busi- 
ness Education Directors’ Association, of which David 
C. Johnson is chairman. The report was compiled by 
J. W. Rau, under the supervision of J. R. Smith, chair- 
man of the Business Curriculum Committee, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois. A 
questionnaire was used in the original study. The 
study is based upon 450 colleges and universities. The 
report shows (a) the graduation units of credit that 
are required for college entrance, (b) those which are 
accepted in commercial education and in other subjects. 
This is undoubtedly the most complete study of its 
kind that has ever been made. A copy of this survey 
should be in the hands of everyone who is interested 
in curriculum construction. Single copies may be ob- 
tained for 40 cents from David E. Johnson, director 
of the commercial department, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


A Guide to Approved Punctuation.  B) 
Mary E. Connelly, instructor in secretarial studies, 
Boston University. A 14-page booklet that provides 
a brief statement of 56 common rules of approved 
punctuation. Price 25 cents. Parker Marshall Com- 
pany, 15 Emmonsdale Road, Boston, Mass. 
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WORD STUDIES 


By R. G. Walters 
a 


Teachers of English, typewriting, short- 
hand, transcription, and other subjects 
agree that a lack of knowledge of words 
is one of the most serious handicaps of 
the majority of students. You therefore 


need WORD STUDIES. 
WORD STUDIES is more than a business 


speller. It provides the basis for a com- 
plete study of words and their uses. It 
is an entirely new type of contribution 
to the educational field. While it is 
particularly appropriate for use in busi- 
ness courses, it is also recommended for 
the general or academic courses. 


WORD STUDIES emphasizes spelling, 
the use of words, pronunciation, syllabi- 
cation, and the parts of speech. It is 
organized as follows: 


Part |. Using the dictionary, with 
exercises 


Part Il. Rules for spelling, with word 
studies 


Part Ill. Word building 
Part IV. Correct pronunciation 
Part WV. Words classified as to human 


interests 


Part VI. Words classified as to occupa- 
tions and businesses 


Part VII. Miscellaneous words 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 











Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Federation News 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration will meet in the Cleveland Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on December 28, 29, 30. 

Much interest has been aroused even 
early in the season. A widespread effort to 
increase the attendance is already bearing 
fruit. 

The executive committee has been very 
successful in planning an outstanding pro- 
gram of unusual merit. Publicity regarding 
details of the convention will begin in 
October. 

It is a matter of particular interest to 
those who have not already read the 1936 
yearbook, that additional copies are avail- 
able to those who may want them. “Lesson 
Plans and Teaching Techniques” is a help- 
ful, constructive volume and should be in 
the hands of every commercial teacher. 

* e 


Accounting and Law Teachers 


Walter A. Nelson of Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, Bronx, New York City, is the 
retiring president of the Accounting and 
Commercial Law Teachers’ Association of 
New York City. 

At the meeting in June, the following new 
officers were elected: president, Louis 
Braverman, Samuel J. Tilden High School; 
vice presidents, Benjamin L. Deutsch, 
James Madison High School, and Annie 
Hamill, Julia Richman High School; treas- 
urer, Adrienne V. Scott, Washington Irving 
High School; secretary, Agnes McQuade, 
Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


Awarded Doctor's Degree 

James M. Thompson, instructor of type- 
writing and shorthand in the School of 
Commerce, New York University, was 
granted the degree of Doctor of Education 
from the School of Education, New York 
University, in June, 1936. His thesis was 
based on the topic of ““The Organization of 
a Standardized Test in General Business 
Practice.” 

Mr. Thompson obtained his B. S. degree 
in 1929 from Nebraska State College, 
Chadron, Nebraska, and his M. A. degree in 
1933 from the Colorado State College of 
Education at Greeley, Colorado. He has 


taught in the Dubois High School, Dubois, 
Idaho; Huron College, Huron, South Da- 
kota; Colorado State College of Education; 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis; 
and the School of Commerce at New York 
University. 
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No Choice 


“Did I leave an umbrella here yesterday?” 
“What kind of an umbrella?” 
“Oh, any kind. I’m not fussy.” 
eee 
Youthful Tragedy 


“Yes,” said the old man. “I have had some terrible 
disappointments, but none stands out over the years 
like the one that came to me when I was a boy.” 

“And what was it?” 

“‘When I was a boy, I crawled under a tent to see a 
circus, and discovered it was a revival meeting.” 

ee e@e 
Sum Too Large 


Company Clerk: “If you added seventy-six thous- 
and, nine hundred and twenty-three to eighty-one 
thousand, four hundred and twelve, what would you 
get?” 


First Sergeant: ““A wrong answer.” 


eee 
Shipwrecked 


Only two passengers had survived the shipwreck, a 
woman and a Scotchman. By the end of their second 
week their clothing was in tatters, their food was ex- 
hausted, and the outlook was dark indeed. 

“It just couldn’t be worse,” moaned the woman. 

“Ah, but it could,” said the Scotchman. “I might 
have bought a return ticket.” 


2 a e 
Double Distance 


Lady: “You say this gun shoots six miles?” 
Gunner’s Mate: “Yes, ma’am, two of them shoot 


twelve miles.” 
eee 


The Joneses 
Mr. Hardrun: 
anything.” 
Mrs. Hardrun: “‘It isn’t our fault, honey. It’s the 
neighbors. They’re always getting something new we 
can’t afford.” 


“T wonder why it is we can’t save 


e * * 
Getting By 


The plane sped down the runway, started upward’ 
careened to one side and nearly crashed, when Jackson 
seized the dual control, righted the ship and held it 
aloft. 

“Gee whiz, Murphy” Jackson yelled to his buddy, 
“that’s the sloppiest take-off you ever made.” 

“Me?” replied Murphy. “I thought you were at 

the controls. I wasn’t.” 
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= CHUCKLES 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Yeh, I Guess So! 


Massey: “That gal I dated last night sure had 
affectionate eyes.” 
Hardy: “What do you mean ‘affectionate eyes’?” 


Massey: “I reckon they’re affectionate—they 
looked at each other all the time I was with her.” 


a * * 
A Long Time 


Mrs. Justwed: “‘When was it we were married? I 
have almost forgotten the passage of time, dear.” 

Mr. Justwed: “It was Sunday, and now this is 
Tuesday.” 

Mrs. Justwed: “Only think! Twenty-five years 
from day before yesterday will be our silver wedding 
anniversary. I hope we’ll get a lot of presents.” 

eee 
It All Depends 


Visitor: “If your mother gave you a large apple 
and a small one and told you to divide with your 
brother, which apple would you give him?” 

Johnny: “D’ye mean my big brother or my little 
one?”’ 

eee 
Free Hauling 


“Anna Mae,” said the mistress of the house, finally 
giving way to curiosity, “I notice you have been taking 
our empty grapefruit hulls home with you. What do 
you do with them?” 

The Negro maid looked up at her mistress with a 
sheepish grin. ‘“‘Yes’um,” she admitted, “I’se been 
carrying em home. I thinks they make my garbage 
look so stylish.” i 


Contract Fulfilled 


An American lawyer was sitting at his desk one 
day when a Chinese entered. 

“You lawyer?” he asked. 

“Yes. What can I do for you?” 

“How much you charge if one Chinaman killum 
other Chinaman, to get him off?” 

“Oh, about $500 to defend a person of murder.” 

Some days later the Oriental returned and planked 
down $500 on the lawyer’s desk. 


“All light,” he said, “I killum.” 
oa aa e 
Just the Same 


Squad Leader: “I heard the battalion commander 
called you a blockhead. Is that correct?” 

Plebe: ‘‘No, sir, he didn’t make it that strong. He 
just said, ‘Pull down your cap, here comes a wood- 
pecker.”” 
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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING £502, £21710" 


One might say that this book uses the ‘direct method’’ without 
falling into the obvious danger of arbitrarily drilling upon 
certain words and word combinations. The rapid but logical 
introduction is based upon a scientific correlation of keys. 
Prove to yourself that QOTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING con- 
tains more important features than you can find in any other 
single textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
SPEC ALIiSt?ts tt BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


An experienced teacher with B. S. degree desires 


teaching position in high school or business college. Has 
had five years’ - 


erience. Can teach Gregg shorthand, 
20th Century Bookkeeping, typewriting, commercial law, 
office practice, business English, commercial geography, 
high school English, botony. Address, No. 10. 





University man, 34, with B. S. degree from a school of 
commerce, and a major in secretarial science, is available 
immediately for a position with a high-class private 
school or public school. Has life certificate for teaching 
commercial subjects. Will serve in the capacity of 
teacher, as teacher-solicitor, or as solicitor on the proper 
basis. Will g0 anywhere. Has had four years’ commer- 
cial teaching experience, five years’ general office ex- 
perience, three years’ sales experience calling on high 
schools and colleges, two years’ business college experi- 
ence as field representative for a nationally known school. 


oe i letters from all former employers. Address, 
o. 11. 





Experienced business college woman desires position 
as Gregg shorthand teacher. Can also teach Stenotypy, 


secretarial and civil service training. Good references. 
Address, No. 12. 





Capable, experienced male commercial teacher de- 
sires position as an instructor in a university, college, 
reputable business college, or as head of commercial 
department in a high school. Holds B. A., M. B. A., and 
LL. B. degrees and a permanent certificate. Has taught 
every high school commercial subject, and accounting, 
business correspondence, business law, economics, 
office practice, shorthand, and typewriting in colleges. 
Has three years’ business experience, and has made con- 
siderable study of teaching secretarial science from the 
vocational viewpoint. Address, No. 13. 





A woman with several years’ experience teaching 
Gregg shorthand wants a position teaching in a business 
college in the southern states. Can teach 20th Century 


Bookkeeping. Graduate of The Gregg School, Chicago, 
Illinois. Address, No. 14. 





Capable commercial instructor wants position in a 
commercial college or in the commercial department of 
a liberal arts college. Can teach commercial law, type- 
writing, Gregg shorthand, accounting, and any of the 
subjec¢s offered by a commercial school. Has an M. A., a 
Ph. B., and is now working on a Doctor’s degree. Has 
had actual experience in the commercial field, such as 
banking, office work, etc. Can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Address, Wm. J. Wagner, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





Lady teacher,'35, with seven years’ experience teaching 
commercial subjects in colleges and high schools, de- 
sires a position. Can teach any subject in commercial 
work. Holds Masters’ degree and has completed one and 
one-half years toward Ph. D. degree. Address, No. 26. 





Man and wife desire permanent positions in reliable 
business school. Teach all commercial subjects. Both 
have several years of successful business and teaching 


experience. ay consider investment in school later. 
Address, No. 28. 
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WANTED 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A well-known secretarial school for 
young women enrolling high school and college grad- 
uates using individual instruction. Was established 31 
years ago in a southwestern industrial city of over 300,000 
population. Excellent lease in modern office building 
ocated in center of business section; expenses low. 
Offers unusual returns on investment with large territory 
to draw from. Address, No. 27. 





FOR SALE: Part or entire interest in a high-grade 
business college in Chicago. Completely equipped; 
splendid location; first-class reputation; established 
more than 25 years. Will give a bargain to a good school- 
man. Owner wants to retire. Address, No. 15. 





FOR SALE: A long-established and only school in a 
manufacturing city, with a large surrounding territory. 
No debts. Overhead reasonable. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for a man and wife or for two teachers. Can give 
possession any time. Address, No. 16. 





FOR SALE: An accredited business college operated 
successfully for ten years. Owner is retiring from busi- 
ness school work. The enrollment runs from 25 to 55 
students. Value of equipment at cost price is about 
$3,600. The school is located in the richest county in 
southern state with a dozen or more good towns from 
which to draw. The school has an excellent reputation. 


It has made money and yet has never had a paid solicitor 
on the road. Act now. Address, No. 17. 





FOR SALE: An outstanding three-teacher school. 
Only school in territory of 100 miles. Good equipment, 
and accommodations for 100. Present enrollment 
brought in $8,000. Possession now. IIl health is reason 
for selling. Address, No. 18. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Owner of progressive, successful business 
college will sell half interest in this splendid business in 
order to have a working partner. Partner must be one 
well trained in field work, but who can teach as well. 
Price reasonable, location of the best, references gladly 
exchanged. Address, No. 19. 





WANTED: To employ a commercial teacher who 
would be willing to accept a good salary, and invest 
$2,000 in a good business college. The business college 
is old, and has a splendid reputation. Address, No. 20. 





WANTED: An experienced field man at once. We have 
a splendid opening for a “‘livewire’’; 2,500 leads. Should 
have car. Unlimited possibilities. Address, Pierson 
Business College, 1105 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED: Business school teacher-representative; 
high-grade, experienced man; strong personality; re- 


liable; teach winter. Old established school in New York 
state. Address, No. 21. 





WANTED: A teacher of bookkeeping, penmanship, 
banking, commercial law, income tax accounting, audit- 
ing, etc. Must be a good disciplinarian. Prefer a single 
man teacher who can also solicit. State minimum 
salary. School opens September 8. Address, No. 23. 
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WANTED: Experienced instructor competent to 
direct and to teach in successful commercial branch 
school in Philadelphia. An excellent opportunity for 
a capable man who possesses executive and teaching 
ability. Income paid by salary plus percentage. Right 
person has opportunity of becoming part owner of the 
entire institution. Give full information: age, experi- 
ence, references, photograph, etc. Address, No. 22. 





WANTED: Teacher for Gregg shorthand, typing, 
English, and spelling. Prefer one who has taught func- 
tional method. Opening available September 7 in private 
business school with opportunity for advancement. 
Address, No. 29. 





WANTED TO BUY 


A good school investment is desired by a young man 
holding an M. A. degree. Can take charge of all office 
detail or would teach accounting or allied subjects. 
State your terms in first letter. Address, No. 24. 





WANTED: To lease good business school in city of 
not less than 75,000 with privilege of buying within one 
year. Address, No. 25. 


WANTED: Good business school in Michigan. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Address, No. 30. 








Office Training 
(Continued from page 23) 


then the rating of the principal of the 
school, who gives the final dictation test; 
then the rating of our teacher of advanced 
shorthand after the student has graduated; 
then the rating by the secretary and the 
president of our school, who give actual 
school business letters to be mailed out: 
and then the final rating of the employment 
manager. Even with all this precaution, 
there may be a possibility of doubt in some 
eases. In that event, the student may be 
sent to a business office of a firm in our city 
a day or two for final rating as to the ability 
under actua! business conditions. It is 
seldom necessary to go to this extent, al- 
though it has been done in a few cases. The 
result has been very satisfactory. 

All the way through from the beginning 
to the end of the student’s course or up to 
the point of his placement, Kinman Business 
University recognizes the necessity of de- 
veloping things that are so necessary to 
success but which are not found in text- 
books. Textbook material, of course, is very 
satisfactory, but alone it is of little value. 
Those principles of success that are so vital 
simply cannot be put in textbooks; even 
though they are spoken of in textbooks, 
they cannot be practiced there. Our plan is 
to expose the student to the various things 
not found in textbooks so that he will get 
some practice in them and thus be much 
more satisfactory to his employer in the 
business world. 
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JUST REVISED 


FEDERAL 
TAX COURSE 


- 


The 1936 edition of SHERWOOD’S 
FEDERAL TAX ACCOUNTING will 
be available for class use in September. 
The new provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1936 are incorporated in this edition. 
FEDERAL TAX ACCOUNTING pro- 
vides a complete treatise on Federal 
taxation including— 


The Income Tax 

The Excess Profits Tax 

The Capital Stock Tax 

The Gift Tax 

Manufacturers’ Excise Taxes 

Social Security Payroll Taxes 
and all other Internal Revenue Taxes 
imposed by the Federal Government. 


The text material is published in loose- 
leaf form and is assembled in a full 
flexible binder. A students’ workbook 
is provided for optional use with the 
textbook. 
vides suggested teaching methods and 


A\n instructors’ manual pro- 


answers and solutions to questions and 
problems. 
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PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
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Junior Business Training 
(Continued from page 9) 
dently an important factor. Test 7 should 
give a basis for prediction as to whether a 
student will learn symbols readily and deal 

with them rapidly. 

The Nelson High School English Test for 
use in junior and senior high schools con- 
sists of five parts: 

1. Word Usage 

2. Spelling 

3. Punctuation 

4. Sentence Structure 
5. Grammar 

The mathematic grade is indicative of the 
ability that the student possesses in the 
knowledge and powers of the fundamental 
principles of mathematics and commerical 
arithmetic. This grade is one of the factors 
that indicate an aptitude for bookkeeping. 

The analysis of the sample cases on the 
chart may give the teacher an insight as to 
the strength and weaknesses of the student 
in the core subjects. 

Taken as a whole, the seven elements of 
the Hoke Prognostic test, the Nelson Eng- 
lish score, the I. Q., mathematics grade, 
English term grade, junior business training 
grade, and handwriting score are factors 
that showed some appreciable correlation 
with success in stenography and bookkeep- 
ing. It may perhaps show a sufficient degree 
of correlation with school success to give it 
some value as a basis for prediction. 


High School Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 22) 


group still retains a slight advantage over 
the nonbookkeeping group. 

A few colleges have attempted to make 
different provisions for the two groups of 
students who enter their beginning account- 
ing courses. Seven of the universities in 
which the study was conducted offer different 
courses to those who have had a previous 
course in bookkeeping. 

The percentage of bookkeeping students 
in the twelve colleges and universities used 
in this study varied from 13 per cent to 44 
per cent with a median of 27 per cent. There 
seems to be no good reason why over one- 
fourth of the students taking college ac- 
counting should be required to repeat ma- 
terial already familiar to them—especially 
on the same basis with nonbookkeeping 
students. It would seem to be good economy 
for both college and student to have a plan 
whereby all needless duplication of work 
could be avoided—especially during the first 
semester. 
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THE 
ONLY MODERN 


BOOKKEEPING BOOK 
FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


vW 


BOOKKEEPING 
AND 


ACCOUNTING 
FOR 


RURAL SCHOOLS 
By M. E. Studebaker 


- IF your high school is located in a rural 


community, you should be using this 
textbook. Here are some of the reasons: 
It is written especially for rural schools. 
Fundamental principles are presented 
and are then applied in terms of rural 
situations. The problems are taken from 
such rural situations as the farm, the 
small store, and the 4-H club. The stu- 
dent studies bookkeeping principles in 


a natural setting. 


This book is available with practice sets, 
exercise blanks, achievement tests, study 


guides, a manual, and a key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Choice of two volumes 
Divided into units 
Plenty of problems 
Applied business practice 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


BY CURRY AND RICE — THIRD EDITION 


With BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rice 
you can make your course more than the ordinary 
course in mathematics. The subject matter in this 
book is enriched through many examples and prob- 
lems selected from modern business. The meaningful 
problems serve to combine business practice with 
business arithmetic. Students are delighted to com- 
plete the problems because mathematics becomes a 
practical subject. They learn many business princi- 
ples. With this book you can give your students 
some general training in business practice along 
with specific training in mathematics. 


You can obtain a short volume or a long volume. 
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Add pleasure to your teaching 


You will enjoy using ........ 
Your students will enjoy using . . 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


Third Edition—By Peters and Pomeroy 


You will enjoy teaching the worth-while subject matter in COM- 
MERCIAL LAW. The topics are presented in a clear and concise 
manner. Examples and illustrations are selected from typical everyday 
legal situations. Case problems have been selected from every state. 
The interesting questions and problems will enable you to apply the 
principies in terms of lifelike situations. You will have no problem 
of motivation, for your students will delve into this course with 


self-motivated zest. 


To help you in teaching an effective course 
and to add pleasure to your teaching, you 
have available a complete set of teaching 
aids. Besides the interesting textbook, you 
have available (1) a workbook containing 
study guides, (2) a set of achievement tests 
with standard scores, (3) a teachers’ manual 


with suggestions and solutions. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
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